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OF Plotinus, who for the sublimity of his genius 
and the profundity of his conceptions has been no 
less justly than unanimously dignified by his fol- 
lowers with the appellation of the great, I have else- 
where given the life from Porphyry*, who of all 
his disciples was the most learned and the best. 

I rejoice, therefore, in the opportunity which is 
now afforded me of adding a translation of the fol- 
lowing books to those which I have already pub- 
lished of this most extraordinary map>. For this 


a In his Life of Plotinus, of which the reader will find the sub- 
stance in the Introduction to my Translation of Select Works of 
Plotinus. 8vo. 1817. 

b For the zake of those who have not, but may wish to have, all 
that I have translated of the works of Plotinus, prior to the present 
work, the following list is added of those translations : 

On the Beautiful, a paraphrased translation. 12mo. 1787. 

That Intelligibles are not external to Intellect, and concerning 
the Good. 

On Intelligible Beauty. See my History of the Restoration of 
the Platonic Theology at the end of vol. ii, of my Proclus on Eu- 
clid. 4to. 1788. 3:6 + ., 

Five Books, entitled: On Felicity; On the Nature and Origin 
of Evil; On Providence; On Nature, Contemplation, and the 
One; and On the Descent of the Soul. 8vo. 1794, 

Select Works, viz, On the Virtues; On Dialectic; On Matter; 
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opportunity I am indebted to the patronage of a 
gentleman (Charles Attwood, Esq.) who, through 
his great abilities and worth, and a sagacity which, 
in the present age, is rare in the extreme, has been 
led to admire and study the writings of Plato, ‘the 
mighty, magnificent, and immortal philosopher of 
Athens.” This gentleman did me also the honour 
to patronize my translation of a work of Proclus 
respecting Providence and the Subsistence of Evil; 
and of such a man, I may truly say with Heraclitus, 
that “ Ais praise is equivalent to that of a countless 
multitude.” 
Eis sposi avbowwos reiopupios. 

Porphyry informs us, in the above-mentioned 
Life, that during the six years in which he was the 
companion as well as disciple of Plotinus, many 
questions of a very abstruse nature were discussed 
in their philosophical conversations, which, at the 
joint request of Porphyry and Amelius, Plotinus 
committed to writing, and produced from their in- 


Against the Gnostics; On the Impassivity of Incorporeal Natures; 
On Eternity and Time; On the Immortality of the Soul; On the 
Three Hypostases that rank as the Principles of Things; On In- 
tellect, Ideas, and Real Being; On the Essence of Soul; On the 
Generation and Order of Things after the First; On Gnostic Hy- 
postases, and that which is beyond them; That the Nature which is 
beyond Being is not Intellective; and What that is which is Prima- 
rily, and also that which is Secondarily, Intellective ; and On the 
Good, or the One. 8vo. 1817. 
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vestigation two elaborate and admirable books On 
truly existing being, demonstrating that it is every- 
where one and the same whole. Though these books, 
from the brevity of the diction with which they are 
composed, and which, also, equally applies to all 
the writings of Plotinus, and from the very occult 
nature of their subject, are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the multitude, yet the man of intellect, who 
is only moderately skilled in the philosophy of 
Plato, will find many beautiful passages in them 
which he will immediately understand, and many 
sublime truths to which he will immediately assent. 
In short, what I have elsewhere said? of this most 
extraordinary man, who was the first that brought 
to light the divine wisdom of Plato, after it had 
been in oblivion for five hundred years, will be 
admitted by every one whose mental eye, in Ho- 
meric language, has been purged from mortal mists, 


* i.e. In my panegyric on the most eminent intellectual philo- 
sophers of antiquity, in my Dissertation on the Philosophy of Ari- 
stotle, from which the following lines respecting Plotinus are ex- 
tracted : l 


« Genius sublime! whilst bound in mortal ties, 
Thy soul had frequent commerce with the skies, 
And oft you loos’ned the lethargic folds 
By which th’ indignant mind dark matter holds. 
What depth of thought, what energy is thine! 
What rays of intellect in ev’ry line! 

The more we fathom thy exalted mind, 
A stronger light, a greater depth we find.” 
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and thus enabled to see the nature of God and 
manè. l 

That these very abstruse books may be more 
easily understood, I have added copious extracts 
from the admirable treatise of Porphyry, entitled, 
Auxiliaries to the Perception ọf Intelligible Na- 
tures», and two Propositions from the Theological 
Elements of Proclus, for the accommodation of 
those who may not have in their possession my 
translation of these Elements and of Select Works 


3 I here allude to the following well-known lines in the Iliad of l 
Homer, in which Minerva says to Diomed, 


AxaAuy Ù av ro ag’ ofbadrpwy srov, n Toy ians, 
Ofe’ su yivwoxns nus Stay, nòs xai evden. 
: Iliad, v. 127, 128. 
2 @. 
“ From mortal mists thine eyes are purg’d by me, 
And well enabled God and man to see.” . 


> Aĝopuas woos ræ vonga. Dr. Henry More, in his Platonic Song 
of the Soul, calls Plotinus ‘‘ more than man.” And Ficinus, in his _ 
Exhortation to the readers of Plotinus (in the Preface to his edition 
of that philosopher’s works), says, 

« Principio vos omnes admoneo, qui divinum audituri Plotinum 
huc acccditis, ut Platonem ipsum sub Plotini persona loquentem, 
vos audituros existimetis. Sive enim Plato quondam in Plotino 
revixit (quod facile nobis Pythagorici dabunt), sive Dæmon idem 
Platonem quidem prius afflavit, deinde vero Plotinum, quod Pla- 
tonici nulli negabunt ; omnino aspirator idem os Platonicum afflat, 
et Plotinum. Et vos Platonem ipsum exclamare sic erga Plo- 
tinum existimetis.”’ 


Okos wewvuras, TOI Ò ws Oxia AITTOUTI. 


i.e. “ In the first place, I admonish all you who approach hither 
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of Porphyry, that most celebrated disciple of Plo- 
tinus, who was considered by his contemporaries 
and successors to be the most learned of the philo- 
sophers, and who was no less remarkable for the 
sanctity of his conceptions than for the acuteness 
of his genius, and his power of developing the dog- 
mas of the ancients relative to the most important 
physical and metaphysical truths. Hence, Euna- 
pius elegantly says of him, “ that like a Mercurial 
chain let down for the benefit of mortals, he un- 


to hear the divine Plotinus, that you should think you will hear 
Plato himself speaking in the person of Plotinus. For whether 
Plato once lived again in Plotinus (which the Pythagoreans will 
readily grant us) [may have been the case], or whether the same 
Demon that first inspired Plato, afterwards inspired Plotinus, the 
possibility of which no Platonists will deny,—however this may be, 
{it must be admitted that] both were under the influence of the 
same inspiring power.——~You should think, therefore, that you 
hear Plato himself thus exclaiming with respect to Plotinus : 


‘‘ Wise is he only; but debarr’d from day, 
The rest like empty shadows glide away.” 


The line in the original, of which the above is a translation, is the 
second of the two following lines in the Odyssey, respecting the 
prophet Tiresias, with some alteration in it by Ficinus. 


Ty xas rebveseors, vooy rags Isoripovua, 
Ole wevvvrbas vos 38 oxin aigrouer. 
i e 
« Though dead, and in the realms beneath confin’d, 
To him Persephone imparted mind, 
. And wisdom gave; the rest*, debarr’d from day, 
Like empty shadows swiftly glide away.” 


* i, e. The multitude. 
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folded everything with accuracy and clearness by 
the assistance of universal erudition.” 

The philosophic reader will find in the Extract 
from Olympiodorus respecting Suicide, informa- 
tion no less novel than important, and the dif- 
ficulty attending the question, whether suicide at 
any time, and under any circumstances, is lawful, 
unanswerably solved. For the sake of the learned 
and intelligent reader, therefore, the translation of 
this Extract is accompanied by the original Greek. 

I shall conclude with observing, that the depth 
of the meaning contained in these books of Plo- 
tinus can only be fathomed by those who rank in 
that third class of men described by this mighty 
genius in the following beautiful passage from his 
treatise on Intellect, Ideas, and [real] being. 

“ Since all men from their birth employ sense 
' prior to intellect, and are necessarily first conver- 
sant with sensibles, some proceeding no further, 
pass through life, considering these as the first 
and last of things, and apprehending that what- 
ever is painful among these is evil, and whatever 
is pleasant, is good; thus thinking it sufficient to 
pursue the one and avoid the other. ‘Those, too, 
among them, who pretend to a greater share of 
reason than the rest, esteem this to be wisdom, 
being affected in a manner similar to more heavy 
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birds, which, collecting many things from the earth, 
and being oppressed by the weight, are unable to 
fly on high, though they have received wings for 
this purpose from nature. But others are in a 
small degree elevated from things subordinate, the 
more excellent part of the soul recalling them from 
pleasure to a more worthy pursuit. As they are, 
; however, unable to look on high, and not possess- 
: ing anything else in which they can find repose, 
they betake themselves, together with the name 
of virtue, to actions and the election of things of 
an inferior nature, from which they at first en- 
deavoured to raise themselves, though in vain?. 
In the third class is the race of divine men, who, 
through a more excellent power, and with piercing 
eyes, acutely perceive supernal light, to the vision 
of which they raise themselves above the clouds 
and darkness, as it were, of this lower world, and 
there abiding, despise everything in these regions 
of sense; being no otherwise delighted with the 
place which is truly and properly their own, than 
he who, after many wanderings, is at length re- 
stored to his lawful and native land >.” 

2 These are men who engage in an active life, or, in other words, 
who energise according to the political virtues, 

b Alluding to the wanderings of Ulysses, for an explanation 


of which, see the Appendix to my translation of Select Works of 
Porphyry. 
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PLOTINUS ON SUICIDE: 


BEING THE NINTH BOOK 


OF HIS 


FIRST ENNEAD. 


AND 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE HARLEIAN MS. OF THE SCHOLIA 
OF OLYMPIODORUS ON THE PHZDO OF PLATO 
RESPECTING SUICIDE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY THE GREEK TEXT. 


pasema a 


Y OU should not expel the soul from the body. 
For in departing, it will retain something {of the 
more passive life], which is necessary in this case 
to its departure*. Since to depart from the body 
is to pass from one place to another. But it is 
requisite to remain in life, until the whole-body is 


a In the original, ovx sZake, sve pn skin. sksAcuosras yap, tyoure 
ri, sve xas sàn. This is one of the Chaldean Oracles, which in 
the Collection of them by Psellus is, som sZaFns, see wen skim sycoure 
qa. But in Stanley’s Collection it is, un sZafns, wa pen ovea %9 
qı Ficinus, however, in his translation of this book, appears to 
have found in his MS. a more full, and a more perfect reading of 
this Oracle. For his version of it is as follows: ‘“ Nemo extrudat 
per vim è corpore animam ; ne forte exeat in locum similem mi- 
gratura: alioquin exibit corporei nonnihil deferens, quo per simi- 
lia emigrabit,” 
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separated from the soul, and when it does not re- 
quire migration, but is entirely external to the 
body. After what manner, therefore, is the body 
separated from the soul? When no longer any- 
thing pertaining to the soul is bound in the body +? 
For when this takes place, the body can no longer 
bind the soul, the harmony of it no longer exist- 
ing, which the soul possessing, it also possessed. 
What, then, shall we say, if some one should en- 
deavour to separate the body from the soul? May 
we not say, that in this case he must employ vio- 
lence, and that he departs, but the body does not 
depart from him? To which may be added, that 
he who effects this separation, is not liberated from 
passion, but is under the influence of some mo- 
lestation, or pain, or anger. It is requisite, how- 
ever, that nothing of this kind should be accom- 
plished. But what if some one should find himself 
beginning to be insane? Perhaps, indeed, this will 


® This is well explained by Porphyry in his Auxiliaries to the 
Perception of Intelligible Natures, as follows : 

« The soul is bound to the body by a conversion to the corporeal 
passions; and is again liberated by becoming impassive to the 
body.” 

« That which Nature binds, Nature also dissolves; and that 
which the soul binds, the soul likewise dissolves, Nature, indeed, 
bound the body to the soul; but the soul binds herself to the body. 
Nature, therefore, liberates the body from the soul; but the soul 
liberates herself from the body.” 

“ Hence there is a twofold death; the one, indeed, universally 
known, in which the body is liberated from the soul; but the other 
peculiar to philosophers, in which the soul is liberated from the 
body. Nor does the one entirely follow the other.” 
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not take place with a worthy man*; but if it 
should, this must be arranged among things that 
are necessary, and arising from things that are 
eligible from circumstance, and which are not 
simply eligible. For it is not, perhaps, expedient 
for the soul to take an envenomed potion in order 
to its expulsion from the body. If, also, a fated 
time is allotted to each individual of the human 
race, a separation of the body from the soul cannot 
be prosperous prior to this period, unless, as we 
have said, this becomes necessary. But if every one 
retains that order with respect to proficiency after, 
which he possessed prior to his departure from 
the present life, the soul is not to be separated 
from the body while a further proficiency is yet 
possible”. 


a Plotinus says this conformably to what is asserted by Plato in 
the Timæus, viz. that ‘‘ the disease of the soul is folly, which is of 
two kinds, madness and ignorance.” vorov usy òn uyns avoas ovy- 
Mente. duo 3° avoras ytyn® TO pty feawar® To d apadiay. i 

b Macrobius in his Annotations on this book of Plotinus, has 
the following remarkable passage: ‘In arcanis de anime reditu — 
disputationibus fertur, in hac vita delinquentes, similes esse super 
- æquale solum cadentibus, quibus denuo sine difficultate presto sit _ 
surgere : animas vero ex hac vita cum delictorum sordibus reci- 
dentes, æquandas his, qui in abruptum ex alto, præcipiteque de- 
lapsi sunt, unde facultas nunquam sit resurgendi.”’ i. e. “< In the 
arcane narrations concerning the re-ascent of the soul, it is said, 
that those who are delinquents in this life, resemble those that fall 
on level ground, from which they cannot again without difficulty 
rise; but that souls who depart from this life polluted with crimes, 
are similar to those who fall from a precipitous altitude into a great 
depth, from which they will never be able to rise again.” This 
extract from arcane narrations is not, T believe, elsewhere to be 
found. OS 
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The following is the Extract from the MS. Scho- 
lia of Olympiodorus on the Phædo of Plato?: 

Ev auty Ty vuy mgoxseipsvy Askes ev y xaTarxevates o 
TlAatwy, ots ov dss eġayeiw sautous, eupasiy Sidwos xas 
TOU AYTIXEIELEVOU, MOWTOY LEY AEYOY, OU pevTos toms Baten 
TAI EAUTOY. TO yap Iows umovoiay ĞIÖWTIY, OTI TOTE xas Èe 
elaryeiv exurous, ei py pEyaAny o Seos avayxny emimenipy 
ory THY VUY wapouray>, Seurepoy ETIXEIONUA, es AUTOS 0 
TlAarwy dyosv ors ekarvyew exuroy exitpemos XAI TH OTOU- 
aiw, xai TW LETwD, KAI TW MOAAW xas GavAw avopwrw* TH 
Tmovdaiw ws evraula, TW were, ws ev IloAsTEse Asywy, oTi 
bes Tov VOC W AVIATW XAI MAMANPA XATEXOLEVOY ekuyey EXUTOY 
WS ayoncroy ovra Ty TOÀEI, ÕioTI Bovaeras o [Aatwv Tous 


a Extracts from these Scholia, together with Selections from 
other MS. Greek Treatises, were published by those modern 
Greeks, Mustoxydes and Schinas. The Extracts contain twenty 
pages 8vo of Olympiodorus, among which is the passage that 
forms a part of this article. But the translation of it was made 
many years prior to the above-mentioned work of Mustoxydes and 
Schinas, the title of which is as fullows: Zvààoyn EAAnuxey Avin- 
Seray Tlanray xas Aoyoygapuwy Asapopwy Ewxoxwy EA os 

Zrovòn 
Avdesou Moverokudeu xas Anuenresev Ziva 
Ey Beavers. 1816. 
The arrangement, also, of some of the sentences in the Harleian MS. 
is different from that of the Extracts of Mustoxydes and Schinas, as 
will be immediately evident on comparing the former with the latter, 
In the following translation, I have adopted that arrangement which 
appeared to me to be most natural, and therefore the best. 

b The words of Plato in the Pheedo, to which Olympiodorus in 
the above extract alludes, are in the original as follow: Eésaneu 
wovur xai Eunves xas was ory ating TOUTOU TOU Teaymares pirioriv, ev 
psy ious Biagirai auTov, ov yag Qasi Qspiror tvas.——lews Tovey TAY- 
THY oua aArovyoy an TETLEY BUTOV RTORTIVINT OLI duy, wer BVLY RNY TIVE @ 
Dees twiwsperpn, wersie HEI THY YOY nsr WaeeuTEY. 
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EAUTOU TONTAS TY TOAEI XPNOILOUS EIVAI, XAI OUY EXUTOIS. 
ey Se tois Nopois rm worAAm avipwrm Aeywy, oti des Toy 
aviators maberes XATEXOMEVOV, 010V EPWTI MNT OOS, Ù seQ0~ 
TUAAS, À TOWY TosouTwY TIVI, XAI MN SUVasevoy XPATEIY 

EAUTOY efayeivy eaxuTov. TpiToy emiveipyua, es TIAwTivo 
| ysypanras megs adoyou (lege evaoyou?) eaywyns, Ses 
apa mote ekayesy exuTov. TETAPTOV, Eb OF DTwinos mevre 
Tpomous eAeyov evAoyoy ekaywyys. ameixaloy yao Tov 
Bioy TULMOT IW, XAI EASYOV OTI 0s ocas ating AVETAI TO 
CuuTosIioy, Sia Tas auTas xai Toy Bioy Avsiy. AUeTAI TO 
TULTOT OY % dice Xperav AVW peyadny emiotacay, 010V 
dia mapoursayv iou adyw edfovros® Ñ Sie xararapbou- 
Tay webyy Averas TO TULMociov, xai Sia TO TagaTibenevae 
vorspa ovra. ETI puny xas Oia erepov Toomoy Os evdeiay Twy 
mapariderevwy. xai Tov Bioy de Aureov Sia mevTe Tporouç” 
o1oy sce perce AvETas TO TUsLMoTIOY, Des AvErY TOY Bioy, xai 
Die peyarny xpeiay, ws Mevoiyes amorpakas eauroy dia 
TYS waTpios, aAAa xai Ob aor pOppyLoTUYNY, OUTW xab 
BiAver xas Toy Bioy Sia Tupavvoy avayxalovra eime Tx 
ATOPPYT a, o xai mUbaryopeia Tis yuv TETOMXEY, avayxa- 
Somemn eiei, ÕiaTi oux echisi xuapousi edy yap ayoipi 
ay e? erop av eTa cvarynatomen ayey Eph, ETO 
av, s? AYYOMI Avy XAI TEAOS ATETEME THY YAWTTAY, we 
xai ÕixAexTixoy xai YEUTTIXOY OpyavoY. AAAA xai Ora 
pelny Avevas TO cumroTIOY, ouTw xas Tov Bsov Auei det 
die TOY mMapenowevoy TW TMmATE AnpoY. huTiny yap ESTI 
pelny o Anpos. aada xas Sia ra maparibenevee vorepa ovTas 
xai Tov iov AuTeov, Sie TO Twa VOCOIS AVIATOIS XATEXO- 


* Et sic recte Mustox. et Schin. 
b Pro u Mustox. et Schin. habent 4, sed male, 
© a deest in Mustox., sed male, 
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peyov, xai avEMITyEIOY moos TO UMOUpyEly TY PUY. aiia 
yas ÒI evderay TWY mporayouevwv AveTas TO CUUBOTIOY. 
our xai Dice meviay Ses ekaryerv ecuTous, ec pan MAQETTIY 
ano ayalwy Aapavew ou yap Anmreoy aro havawy. 
pixpa yap ano piupwy Swen, xai ov des oude TOUTOIS po- 
Auvely EXUTOY. Th OUY nueis papey; eig avTiaSiy yap 
mepiesTiy o Aoyose nws yap abeusroy To eLarvyely eauToy 
xai evAoyov; % ou des eFaryeny EAUTOY 000Y emi TH Twat 
MP0s XAXW YAP ETTI TOUTO TW TWMATI. HAAG EUAOYOY Eate 
yew eaurous ĝia pesloy ayaboy cuvrerouy TH Pury, oiov 
ws nvixe BAABTETAI UTO TOU TwmaTOS. worse yap o Bou- 
Aopevos (lege BourAevopevos) exesvae aspera, oi eAao~ 
Tove, MEY XUXA ERETXI, prerlove Ce ayala. xai womep 
QYOTIOY MEY GiAw TUTTOMEVW MN AMUVEIV, es ÕE TUFTOITO 
UNTO WATPOS OUX EVADYOY apuvery, ouTw xai eyraula xas 
abenstoy ekayesy eautoy dia TO Twa, Xai EVAIYOV NOTE — 
Osa THY puyny, AUTITEAoUYTOS AUTH FOTE TOUTOU. 

i.e. ** Plato, when he here infers that suicide is 
not lawful, affords an occasion of supporting the 


` opinion that it is lawful; in the first place, by say- 


ing, that he [who is worthy to partake of philoso- 
phy,] will not perhaps violently deprive himself of 
life. For the word perhaps affords a suspicion that 
suicide may sometimes be requisite, unless Divi- 
nity sends some great necessity, such as in the 
present instance [respecting Socrates]. In the se- 
cond place, Plato admits that suicide may be pro- 
per to the worthy man, to him of a middle charac- 
ter, and to the multitude and depraved. To the- 
worthy man, as in this Dialogue; to him of a mid- 
dle character, as in the Republic, where he says, 
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that suicide is necessary to him who is afflicted 
with a long and incurable disease, as being use- 
less to the city, because Plato’s intention was that 
his citizens should be useful to the city, and not 
[merely] to themselves; and to the vulgar charac- 
ter, as in the Laws, when he says that suicide 
is necessary to him who is possessed with cer- 
tain incurable passions, such as being enamoured 
of his mother, sacrilege, or anything else of this 
kind, and who is incapable of governing himself. 
In the third place, it may be said, if Plotinus 
has written concerning rational suicide’, it is 
sometimes necessary for a man to deprive himself 
of life. In the fourth place, this may be inferred 
from the authority of the Stoics, who said that 
there are five ways in which suicide may be rea- 
sonably admitted. For they assimilated life to a 
banquet, and asserted that it is necessary to dis- 
solve life through such-like causes as occasion the 
dissolution of a banquet. A banquet, therefore, is 
dissolved either through a great necessity unex- 
pectedly intervening, as through the presence of a 

* It appears to me that Olympiodorus, in what he here says, 
does not allude to the preceding book of Plotinus on Suicide, but 
to the following passages in Ennead I. lib. iv. of his treatise on 
Felicity: u aigparwros ayorro, raven soriy odos sisya, si un un suòa- 
povuy. i.e. “ If [the wise man] should be led into captivity, there 
is entirely a way for him to depart from the present life, if he can 
be no longer-happy in it.” And shortly after he adds: xas woares 
òn xas apesivey wixmmdwros Yyivoxesves weatoves’ xai sx’ avtos òn Ragu 
vopesvors emsArdsuy, i. e. “ Besides, many, when they have become slaves, 


have acted better than they did before their captivity; and it is in 
the power of those who are bound, to depart from their bondage.” 


friend suddenly coming; or it is dissolved through 
intoxication taking place; and through what is 
placed on the table being morbid. Further still, 
it is dissolved after another manner, through a want 
of things necessary to the entertainment, and also 
through obscene and base language. In like man- 
ner life may be dissolved in five ways. And in the 
first place, as at a banquet, it may be dissolved 
through some great necessity, as when a man like 
Meneeceus? sacrifices himself for the good of his 
country. In the second place, as a banquet is 
dissolved through intoxication, so likewise it is ne- 
cessary to dissolve life through a delirium following 
the body: for a delirium is a physical intoxication. 
In the third place, as a banquet is dissolved through 
what is placed on the table being morbid, thus, too, 
it is. necessary that life should be dissolved when 
the body labours under incurable diseases, and is 
no longer capable of being ministrant to the soul. 
In the fourth place, as a banquet is dissolved 
through a want of things necessary to the enter- 
tainment, so suicide is proper when the necessaries 
of life are wanting. For they are not to be re- 
ceived from depraved characters: since gifts from 
the defiled are small, and it is not proper for a 
man to pollute himself with these. And in the 
fifth place, as a banquet is dissolved through ob- 
scene language, so likewise it is necessary to dis- 
solve life when compelled by a tyrant to speak 


a Meneceus was a Theban, the last of the Cadmeian race, who 
voluntarily sacrificed himself for the safety of his country, 
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things arcane, or belonging to the mysteries, which 
a certain female Pythagorean is said to have done. 
For being compelled to tell why she did not eat 
beans, she said, I may eat them if I tell. And 
afterwards, being compelled to eat them, she said, 
I may tell if I eat them; and at length bit off her 
tongue as the organ of speech and taste. 
_ « What, then, shall we say? for the discussion 
is brought to a contradiction. And how can it be 
admitted that suicide is unlawful, and yet reason- 
able? Or may we not say, that a liberation from 
life is not necessary so far as pertains to the body? 
for this is evil to the body. For as he who deli- 
berates [about the election of some things rather 
than others], chooses those that are followed by a 
less evil, and accompanied by a greater good; and 
as it is unholy not to give assistance to a friend 
when he is scourged, but if he is scourged by his 
father, it is not becoming to assist him?; so here, 
suicide is unlawful, when committed for the sake 
of the body, but rational, when committed for the 
sake of the soul, since this is sometimes advan- 
tageous to it.” 


* When the truly worthy man is placed in difficult circum- 
stances, yet not of such a magnitude as to prevent him from ener- 
' gizing intellectually, in this case it is not lawful for him to commit 
suicide; for the affliction is from Divinity, and is analogous to the 
castigation of a son by his father. For, according to the Platonic 
philosophy, everything afflictive in life either exercises, or corrects, 
or punishes. And the most worthy men sometimes require for the 
health of their souls, severe endurance, in the same manner as the 
most athletic require great exercise for the health of their bodies, 


THE FOURTH AND FIFTH BOOKS 


OF THE 


SIXTH ENNEAD OF PLOTINUS. 


BOOK IV. 


That [truly existing] being which is one and the same, is every- 
where wholly simultaneously present. 


— 


1. Is soul everywhere present, on account of the 
magnitude of the body of the universe? For it has 
a nature adapted to be divided about bodies. Or 
is it everywhere present from itself? Not so far, 
indeed, as it is extended by body, but because body 
finds soul to be everywhere prior to it. So that 
wherever body is placed, there it finds soul exist- 
ing, before it had itself an arrangement in a part of 
the universe; and the whole body of the universe 
is established in soul now existing. But if soul is 
thus largely extended, prior to the accession of so 
great a body, and fills all the interval of the uni- 
verse, how is it possible that it should not have 
magnitude? Or what mode will there be of its 
existence in the universe before the universe was 
generated, the universe not yet having a being? 
But granting that soul is impartible and without 
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magnitude, and that hence’ it is everywhere, in 
consequence of not having magnitude, how can 
any one admit that it is everywhere, if it has no 
magnitude? And if it should be said that it is co- 
extended with body, though it is not body, neither ‘ 
will he who asserts this avoid the doubt, through 
ascribing to soul magnitude according to accident. 
For here in a similar manner some one may ra- 
tionally inquire, how soul can be accidentally éX- 
tended into magnitude. For soul is not extended 
through the whole body in the: same manner as 
quality [such as?] sweetness or colour; since these 
are passions of bodies, so that the whole of that 
which is passive has a property of this kind, and 
being something belonging to body, possesses no- 
thing from itself, and is then known [when it is in 
body]. Hence it is necessarily extended into a 
magnitude equal to that of the body* [in which it 
is inherent]. Besides, though the whiteness of one 


* The word oy is omitted in the original ; but the sense of the 
passage requires its insertion. The version of Ficinus has also 
velut. 

b Quality is that which imparts what is apparent in matter, and 
what is the object of sense. Hence, as it is well observed by Da- 
mascius, sg: aexav, ‘ That which is the object of sight is neither 
body nor colour; but coloured body, or colour corporalised, is that 
which is motive of the sight. And universally that which is sen- 
sible, which is body with a particular quality, is motive of sense,” 

© In the original there is nothing more than, o xa 1% avayuns 
rorovroy, But from the version of Ficinus, it is requisite to add, 
ovov tors xai To wpa, And indeed this addition is necessary. The 
version of Ficinus is, t Quapropter geas necessariò tanta est, 
quantum est et corpus.” 
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part is specifically the same with that of another, 
yet it is not numerically the same. But with re- 
spect to soul, it is numerically the same in the foot 
and the hand, as is evident from sensible percep- 
tions. At the same time, also, it must be observed, 
that the same thing may be surveyed subsisting 
partibly. In soul, however, there is the same thing, 
but it has not a partible subsistence. But it is 
said to be distributed into parts, because it exists 
everywhere. We shall therefore speak of these 
things from the beginning, investigating whether 
we may obtain any clear and credible information, 
how soul, being incorporeal and without magnitude, 
is able to proceed into a most abundant diffusion, 
whether this takes place prior to bodies, or in bo- 
dies. Perhaps, however, if it shall appear that it 
is able to do this prior to bodies, we may easily 
admit that a thing of this kind may take place in 
bodies. 

2. There is, indeed, that which is a true all [or 
universe]; and of this all, the nature of that which 
is visible is an imitation. Hence that which is 
truly all, is not in any one thing; for there is no- 
thing prior to it. But that which is posterior to 
this, if it is to be in future, must necessarily exist 
in the all; especially since it is suspended from it, 
and is not able without it, either to remain fixed, 
or to be moved. For if some one should establish 
in this all, that which is posterior to it, not con- 
ceiving that it subsists in it as in place, understand- 
ing by place, either the boundary of the containing 


A 
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body, so’far as it contains, or an interval prior to 
this, and which is of the nature of a vacuum, and 
which still exists, yet he must admit that the latter 
is, as it were, firmly fixed in the former, and is 
quiescent in it; the former being everywhere, and 
comprehending in itself the latter. If such a qne, 
therefore, dismisses the appellation of place, he will 
apprehend by his reasoning power what is now 
said. This, however, is asserted, because that all 
which is the first and truly existing being, neither 
searches after place, nor, in short, subsists in a cer- 
tain thing. But since the whole is all, it is not pos- 
sible that it can by any means desert itself; for it 
fills itself and is equal to itself. Nor is that all an 
all pertaining to itself, [as if it were something dif- 
ferent from itself]; for it is itself the all. In short, 
if anything is established in the all, being some- 
thing different from, it participates of and conspires 
in union with it. It is also corroborated by it, not 
distributing it into parts; but finding it in itself, it 
accedes to it; that to which it accedes not becom- 
ing external to itself. For it is not possible that 
being should exist in that which is non-being: but 
if non-being should exist in being, it would meet: 
with the whole of being; since it is impossible that 
being should be divulsed from itself. When, also, 
it is said that being is everywhere, this signifies 
that it exists in being, and therefore in itself.’ Nor 
is it wonderful if that which is everywhere in being 
should also be in itself: for now that which is 
everywhere is in one. But we, conceiving that 
° 
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being subsists in that which is sensible, place also 
in sensibles that which is everywhere; and con- 
ceiving that which is sensible to possess great di- 
mensions, we are dubious how that nature [7. e. true 
being] can be extended through such a vast bulk. 
This sensible bulk, however, which is said to be 
so great, is [in reality] small; but that which we 
conceive to be small, is [truly] great, if that which 
is {truly} a whole antecedently’ extends itself to 
every part. Or, rather, this every way extended 
sensible bulk, acceding by its parts to real being, 
finds it everywhere to be a universal whole, and 
greater than itself. Hence, it exists in such a way 
that it cannot receive anything more by the exten- 
sion of itself, for if it could, it would become exter- 
nal to that which is [truly] all, and would wish to 
run round it. Not, however, being able to commit 
nor to insert itself within it, it is satisfied with the 
possession of place, and with an order in which its 
approximation to true being may be preserved; 
true being atthe same time being present, and yet 
not present with it. For true being is in itself, © 
though a certain thing should wish to be present 
with it. And here, indeed, the body of the uni- 
verse recurring to it, finds that which is truly all, 
so that there is no necessity for it to proceed 
further, but to revolve in it, that being everything 
in which it revolves, and the whole of which it re- 
ceives according to every part of itself. For if true 
being was in place, it would be requisite to proceed 
thither, and in a direct path, and [for the body of 
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the universe] in one part of itself to come into con- 
tact with another part of it; and to be [necessarily] 
more remote from, or nearer to it. [If, however, 
neither remoteness nor nearness can exist with re- 
spect to true being®], it is necessary that the whole 
of it should be present, if it is present. And, in 
short, it is wholly present with each of those things 
with respect to which it is neither remote nor near, 
but is received by whatever is able to receive it. 

3. Shall we say, therefore, that true being is 
present [with that by which it is received]? Or 
that it indeed abides in itself, but that powers pro- 
ceed from it to all things, and thus it may be said 
that it is everywhere? For some persons assert 
that souls are emissions [from truly existing being] ; 
so that it indeed is established in itself, but souls 
which proceed from it become animals of different 
species. Or may it not be said, that in those na- ` 
tures in which one thing only pertaining to true 
being is received, because they cannot preserve the 
whole of its essence in themselves, in these a cer- 
tain power of it is present with that with which it 
is present? Yet this does not take place, as if true 
being itself was not entirely present; since then 
also it is not separated from that power of itself 

a It appears from the version of Ficinus, that the Greek ef the 
words within the brackets is wanting in the original, and that also 
in what immediately precedes these words, it is requisite to supply 
he word avayxaiws, necessarily. Hence, instead of xas sivas ro sropee 
je syyubsy, ayayxn odoy wepsives inte waæpsoti, it is requisite to read, 


xw uvu ayayxaiws To Tope xai syyvhiv sis pn dt To roppw, en dt ro 
syyubsy sxsty xT, À 
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which it imparts to the recipient of it; but that 
which receives, derives the quantity of what it re- 
ceives from the whole being present. Where, how- 
ever, all the powers of true being are imparted, it 
is then clearly present, though at the same time 
having a separate subsistence. For if it should 
become the form of that which receives it, it would 
cease to be [truly] all, nor would it be everywhere 
in itself; but it would subsist from accident, and 
would pertain to another thing. As, however, it 
does not belong to anything which may wish to 
receive it, as far as it is able, it approximates to 
that which has this wish, not becoming anything 
belonging to it, or to any other thing, but it is pre- 
sent through the desire of that which wishes to 
receive it. It is not, therefore, by any means won- 
derful that it should thus be in all things, because, 
again, it is in no one of them in such a manner as 
to be something pertaining to them. On this ac- 
count, also, perhaps it is not absurd to say that 
soul thus according to accident sympathizes with 
body, if it is to be also asserted of soul, that it is 
itself in itself, neither becoming anything belong- 
ing to matter nor to body; but every body, ac- 
cording to the whole of itself, is as it were illumi- 
nated [by soul]. But it ought not to seem wonderful 
if true being not existing in place, is present with 
everything which is in place. For, on the contrary, 
it would be wonderful, and besides being wonder- 
ful, it would be impossible, if it also having an ap- 
propriate place, should be present to another thing 
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which is in place, or should be at all present, and 
present in such a way as we have mentioned. Now, 
however, reason asserts that, since it is not allotted 
a place, it must necessarily be wholly present with 
whatever it is present. But being present with the 
universe, it is also present as a whole with every- 
thing which it contains. For if this is not admitted, 
one thing belonging to it must be here, and another 
there, so that it will be partible and a body. But 
how will you divide it? Will you distribute the 
life of it into parts? If, however, the whole is life 
(or life is the result of the whole}, the part will not 
be life. But if you divide the intellect of it, so that 
this part of it may be in one thing, and that in 
another, in this case, in the same manner as with 
respect to the life of it, neither of the parts will be 
intellect. Will you, therefore, divide the being of 
it? But thus the part will be non-being, if the 
whole is being. What, therefore, if some one 
should say that body when divided has parts which | 
are bodies? In answer to this we reply, that the 
division in this case is not that of body, but of.s 
body of a certain magnitude. And every body is 
said to be what it is, so far as it is body, through 
form. But this has not a certain quantity, nor 
indeed any quantity at all. 
4. How, therefore, [if this be the case,] can we 
speak of being and beings, and of many intellects 
and many souls, if [real] being is everywhere one, 
and this not as if it were of a similar species? 
And how can we say that there is one intellect and 
c 
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one soul, though there is one soul of the universe, 
and others besides this? For these assertions ap- 
pear to testify against what we have said, which, 
though they may possess a certain necessity, yet 
are not capable of producing persuasion, the soul 
conceiving it to be incredible that one thing should 
thus be everywhere the same. For perhaps it is 
better to divide the whole in such a way that 
there may be no diminution in that from which the 
distribution into parts is effected; or rather, that 
- we may speak more accurately, something is emitted 
from it, while at the same time it abides in itself; 
but the parts which are, as it were, generated from 
it, are souls filling all things with themselves. If, 
however, it appears paradoxical that true being 
abiding in itself is everywhere at once wholly 
present, this will also be the case with respect to 
souls. For unless this is admitted, souls will not 
be totally present with the whole of bodies; but 
they will either be distributed into parts, or if they 
remain as wholes, they will impart a power of 
themselves to bodies. But with respect to the 
powers which they impart, the same doubt still 
remains, viz. whether the whole is everywhere pre- 
sent. And besides this, one part of the body will 
possess soul [totally], but another a power of it 
only. It is, however, requisite to investigate how 
there are many souls and many intellects, and how 
there is one being and there are also many beings. 
Things, also, which proceed from natures prior. to 
themselves, being numbers and not magnitudes, in 
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a similar manner produce a doubt as to the man- 
ner in which they fill the universe. Nothing, 
therefore, thus proceeding from multitude, will be 
found by us sufficient to solve the doubt, since we 
also grant that being is multitudinous through dif- 
ference, but not through place. For at one and 
the same time it is being, and is thus multitudi- 
nous; since [as Parmenides says*] being approxi- 
mates to being. It is likewise all things at once. 
Intellect aiso is manifold through difference, but 
not through place; since every intellect has a si- 
multaneous subsistence. Shall we say, therefore, 
that souls also thus subsist? Perhaps we must ad- 
mit that this likewise must be the case with souls. 
For that which is said to be partible about bodies, 
is of an impartible nature; but bodies possessing 
magnitude have this nature of soul present with 
them. Or, rather, bodies being produced by soul, 
the nature of soul appears to be present with every 
part of them, so far as they are distributed into 
parts. And thus it causes us to think that soul 
itself is divisible about bodies. For it is not di- 
vided in conjunction with the parts of bodies ; but 
being everywhere wholly present, the unity and 
true impartibility of its nature becomes manifest to 
us. That there is one soul, therefore, does not 


2 The words ws o IIægpsuòns Ono: are omitted in the original, but 
ought to be inserted, as is evident from the verses of Parmenides 
cited by Simplicius in his Commentary on the First Book of Ari- 
stotle’s Physics, Ficinus also in his version has “ut Parmenides 
au,’ i 
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subvert the subsistence of many souls; as neither 
does the existence of being subvert the existence of 
beings; nor is the multitude which is there hostile 
to unity; nor is it necessary that bodies should be 
filled with life through multitude. In like manner, 
neither® is it proper to think that the multitude of 
souls is produced on account of the magnitude of 
body; but it is necessary to believe that prior to 
bodies there are many souls, and one soul [from 
which the many proceed]. For in the soul which 
ranks as a whole the many now subsist, not in capa- 
city, but in energy. For neither does the one total 
soul impede the subsistence of many souls in itself, 
nor? do many souls exclude the subsistence of one 
soul. For they are distinct from each other, but 
without interval; and they are present with each 
other without any vestige of alienation, since they 
are not separated from each other by boundaries‘. 
But they subsist in the same manner as many 
sciences exist in one soul. And the nature of the 
one [total] soul is such, that it contains all souls in 
itself. So infinite is such a nature as this. 

5. Hence the magnitude of it must be considered 
as not subsisting in bulk. For this is small, pro- 
ceeding into nothing, if some one takes away any- 
thing from it. But there [ż. e. in true being] it is 
not possible to take away anything, nor, if you 


a3 For ovrw here, it is necessary to read ovri. 

> Here, likewise, for ovra, it is requisite to read eves. 

° For sagas. in this place, it is necessary to read sipas. Fi- 
cinus also has “terminis.” i 
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could abstract anything from it, would it be de- 
ficient. But if it cannot be deficient, there is no 
occasion to fear that it will ever be absent from 
anything. For how can it be absent, since it is 
never-failing, and is an eternal, unflowing nature ? 
For if it had a flowing essence, it would proceed as 
far as it was able to flow. But it does not flow, 
since there is not any place to which it can flow. 
For it comprehends all things, or, rather, it is itself 
the all, and is something [far] greater than a cor- 
poreal nature. For it may reasonably be thought 
to be a small thing to impart to the universe only 
as much as it is able to receive. But it is neces- 
sary to assert that there is nothing diminutive in 
_ true being, nor must it be considered as less than 
another thing in bulk. For in this case we should 
‘be induced to believe that, being of a less magni- 
tude, it would not be able to proceed through the 
whole of that by which it was surpassed in bulk. 
But, indeed, that which is less is not to be predi- 
cated of true being. Nor is bulk to be ascribed 
to it, as if it admitted of a measure which might 
be compared with another bulk. For this would 
be just the same as if some one should say that 
the medical art is less than the body of the phy- 
sician. Nor, again, must it be thought that true 
being is greater according to the measure of 
quantity; since neither in soul does the great and 
the greater subsist according to the quantity of 
body. But the magnitude of soul is testified by 
this, that when the bulk becomes greater, the 
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same soul diffuses itself through the whole of it, 
which prior to this was in a less bulk. For it would 
be extremely ridiculous in any one who should 
ascribe bulk to soul. 

6. What, then, does not body accede to some- 
thing different from itself? May we not say, that 
it is necessary it should accede if it is able; but 
that acceding and receiving it possesses what it 
receives? What, then, has a different body the 
same [total] soul, at the same time possessing its 
own proper soul? For what difference will there 
be? May it not be said that they will differ by 
additions? In the next place, it may be asked, 
if we admit that there is the same soul in the foot 
and the hand, must we not also admit that the soul 
which is in one part of the universe, is the same 
with that which is in another part of it? But if 
the senses are different, the incidental passions 
also must be said to be different. The things, 
therefore, of which a judgement is formed are dif- 
ferent, but that which judges is not different. But 
it is the same judge which forms a judgement in 
different passions, although that which suffers is 
not the judge. For the passion pertains to the na- 
ture of body possessing a certain quality. This, 
however, is just the same as if any one of us should 
form a judgement of the pleasure which is about 
‘the finger, and of the pain about the head. Why, 
therefore, does not the one soul perceive at the 
same time the judgement of the other? May it 
not be said, that it is because it is judgement, and 
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not passion? In the next place, neither does the 
power which judges say I have judged, but it judges 
only; since neither does our sight announce what 
it sees to the hearing, though both these senses 
have a judiciary power. But this is the province 
of ratiocination, which presides over both. Fre- 
quently, likewise, the reasoning power knows the 
judgement which is in another thing, and has a 
perception of the passion [or passive affection] 
which is in it. Of this, however, we have spoken 
elsewhere. 

7. But again, we ask, how is the same thing in 
all things? ‘This, however, is just the same as if 
we inquired, how each of the multitude of sen- 
sibles which are situated? in many places is not 
deprived of the nature of the same thing. For from 
what has been said, it would be erroneous to distri- 
bute true being into a multitude of particulars; but 
it is rather requisite to collect many divided par- 
ticulars into one, and this a one which does not 
proceed into the many. These, however, because 
they have a dispersed subsistence, produce in us an 
opinion that true being also is distributed into 
parts; just as if some one should divide that which 
predominates over and contains another thing, into 
parts equal to those of the thing contained, though 
the hand can contain the whole of a body which is 


many cubits in length, and something else besides 


this. ‘The power also of that which contains is in 


* For ssiysvoy here, it is necessary to read xupsywy, conformably to 
the version of Ficinus, 
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every part of that which is contained, but it is not 
at the same time distributed into parts equal to 
those of the thing contained in the hand; though 
it appears, that so far as the hand comes into con- 
tact with that which it contains, so far the power of 
it is circumscribed. At the same time, however, 
the hand is bounded by its own quantity, and not 
by the quantity of the body which is suspended 
from and held by it. If, also, you add to the body 
contained by the hand a body of another length, 
the weight of which the hand is likewise able 
to bear, the power of the hand will predominate 
over this additional weight, without being divided 
into as many parts as those of the body of this 
weight. What then? Ifsome one should suppose 
the corporeal bulk of the hand to be withdrawn, 
and that the sustaining power of it still remained 
the same, and which prior to the body which it 
held was in the hand, would not the same im- 
partible power be similarly in the whole weight, 
and this according to every part of it? Besides, if 
you make a certain small luminous corpuscle to be, 
as it were, a centre, and place round it another 
greater spherical diaphanous body, so that the 
light of the internal corpuscle may transmit its 
splendour through the whole of the surrounding 
sphere, there being nothing of a luminous nature 
external to this sphere?; must we not say that in 


> The original of the latter part of this sentence is, ovx ovens aà- 
Achy auyns ry skwbsv. eyxy ap ov, x.7.A. But the period should ob- 
viously be at yxw, and notat sZaésx It is singular that Ficinus 
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this case the internal light suffers nothing, but being 
itself fixed, proceeds through the whole of the ex- 
ternal bulk, and that the light which is there seen 
in the corpuscle, comprehends that which is ex- 
ternal to it? The light, however, was not derived 
from the corporeal bulk of that centre*. For it did 
not possess light so far as it was a body, but so far 
as it was a luminous body, and this through another 
power, which is incorporeal. If, therefore, some 
one should withdraw the bulk of the body, at the 
same time preserving the power of the light, would 
you any longer be able to say where the light is 
situated? Or would it not equally be both inter- 
nal>, and diffused through the whole of the ex- 
ternal sphere? Neither would you any longer be 
able to determine where prior to this it was situ- 
ated; nor to say whence it was derived, or whither it 
is gone. But respecting this you would be dubious, 
and would consider it as a wonderful thing. At the 
same time, if you looked intently, you would per- 
ceive the light diffused through the different parts 
of the spherical body. Thus also with respect to 
the sun, you are able to say whence the light pro- 
ceeds which illuminates the whole air when you 
look to the body of the sun; but at the same time 
you see the same light everywhere, undistributed 


should have translated avyns in this passage as if it was av yns. For 
his version is, “ ubi non sit aliunde terra externz moli.” 

a For wxnov in this place, which is evidently erroneous, it is re- 
quisite to read, conformably to the version of Ficinus, xsyegev. 

> Here, immediately after 4 swiens ay un in the original, it is ne- 
cessary to add, svdey xæs Ficinus also has “et intus.” - 
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into parts. This is evident from the diffusion of 
its rays, which illuminate from no other place than 
that from whence they flow, and this without any 
diminution or separation from their source. If, 
therefore, the sun was alone a power separated 
from body, and diffused its light, it would not pro- 
ceed from this or that place, nor would you be 
able to say whence it was derived, but there would 
be everywhere one and the same light, neither rising 
into existence, nor having any ee whence it 
was derived. 

8. Since light, however, is P corporeal, 
you can say whence it came, because you can also 
indicate the body from whence it proceeded. But 
if there is something which is immaterial, and which 
is wholly unindigent of body, being naturally prior 
to all body, and itself established in itself, or rather 
not being in want of an establishment of this kind, 
—such a nature as this, uot having any beginning 
of its existence, nor proceeding from a certain 
place, nor pertaining to a certain body, how is it 
possible you can say that one thing belonging to it 
is here, and another there? For thus it would have 
that from whence it originated, and would pertain 
to something else. It remains?, therefore, to as- 
sert, that if anything participates of it, it entirely 
participates of it through the power of the whole, 
that which is participated neither becoming parti- 
ble, or anything else. For to that which has a body, 


i For àsysraæs here, it is necessary to read Aumsras, and this emen- 
- dation is confirmed by the version of Ficinus. 
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passivity, though it may be accidental, will pertain; 
and on this account it may be said to be passive 
and partible, since it is something belonging to 
body, such as passion or [corporeal] form. But 
with respect to that which does not at all pertain 
to body, but is such that body wishes to belong to 
it, it is necessary that it should in no respect suffer 
the other passions of body, and that it should not 
be possible for it to be distributed into parts. For 
this is a property, and primarily a passion of body, 
so far as it is body. If, therefore, so far as it is 
body, it is partible, it follows that so far as it is not 
body it is impartible. For how can you distribute 
into parts that which has no magnitude? Hence, 
if that which has magnitude participates in a cer- 
tain respect of that which has not magnitude, that 
which it participates will be received by it indivi- 
sibly. Or, again, if it were not so, that which it 
participates would have magnitude. When, there- 
fore, you say, that there is one thing in many, you 
do not also say that the one thing becomes many, 
but you adapt to that one the passion of the many, 
perceiving it to be in many things at one and the 
same time. The one, however, in the many is to 
be assumed in such a way, as that it neither be- 
comes one nor all of the many, but it is what it is 
independently of its participants. But, subsisting 
from itself, it never deserts itself [or admits of any 
defect]. Nor, again, is it as great in quantity as 
the sensible universe, or as some part of it; far, in 
short, it is devoid of quantity. How, therefore, can 
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it be of a certain magnitude? for this is the pro- 
perty of body. But it is by no means proper to 
adapt quantity to that which is not body, but is 
[entirely] of a different nature. Nor is it endued 
with a certain quality. Hence neither does it sub- 
sist in place; nor can it be said that it is here and 
there. For thus it would be frequently somewhere. 
If, therefore, a distribution into parts pertains to 
places, when one thing belonging to it is here, but 
another there, how is it possible that partibility 
can belong to the nature which has not a subsist- 
ence somewhere? Hence it is necessary that such 
a nature as this should be impartible [abiding ] 
with itself, though* many things aspiring after, 
partake of it. Hence, if many things aspire after 
it, it is evident that they desire to participate of the 
whole of it; so that if they are able to receive it, 
as far as they are able they receive the whole of it. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the natures which 
participate of it should possess it in such a way as 
if they did not partake of it, since the peculiarity 
of it does not become the peculiarity of any other 
thing than itself. For thus it will abide a whole in 
itself, and will be a whole in the things in which it 
is perceived to exist. For unless it was received as 
a whole, it would not be what it is, nor would 
things participate of that after which they aspire, 
but they would partake of something else, which 
was not the object of their desire. 


* For xara in this place, it is necessary to read xa: ves. The ver- 
“sion of Ficinus also has rightly “ guamvis.” 
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9. Indeed if true being was received partibly, 
yet so as that every part of it should be, as it were, 
a whole, and each part by which it is received 
should be such as the whole from which it is sepa- 
rated, there would be many primary things, and 
each would be a first. And in the next place, 
with respect to these many first things, what will 
it be which separates them, so as that all of them 
should not be simultaneously one thing? For they 
are not separated by their bodies; since it is not 
possible that these first things should pertain to 
bodies, in consequence of their being similar to 
that first thing from-which they were derived. But 
if the things which are said to be parts in the 
many are powers of true being, in the first place, 
each will not be a whole; and, in the next place, 
how will they proceed, divided from, and relin- 
quishing their source? For if they leave it, it is 
evident that when they leave it they proceed else- 
where. Further still, are the powers which are 
produced here in a sensible nature, in true be- 
ing or not? For it is absurd to admit that true 
being is diminished, and becomes powerless, in 
consequence of being deprived of the powers which 
it previously possessed. Again, how is it possible 
that powers can be separated from their essences? © 
But if the powers are in true being, and also else- 
where, either the wholes or parts of them will be 
here. If, however, parts of them are here, what 
is left will be parts. But if the wholes, they will 
either be such as are there, and they will also sub- 
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sist here undistributed into parts; and, again, the 
same thing will be everywhere undivided. Or these 
powers severally form the whole, in consequence 
of becoming many, each of them being a whole, 
and similar to each other; so that together with 
each essence, there will alone be one power sub- 
sisting with that essence, but the rest will only be 
powers. It is, however, impossible that essence 
should be without power, or power without es- 
sence. For the power which is there is hypostasis 
and an essence which [in reality] is greater than 
essence. But if there are powers different from 
these, as being less and obscure, proceeding from 
thence like one light from another, an obscure 
splendour from one that is more luminous, in this 
case essences also will be conjoined with these 
powers, lest power should subsist without essence. 
And in the first place, indeed, in such-like powers, 
which are entirely of a similar form with each 
other, it is necessary to admit that there is the 
same essence everywhere, or if not everywhere, it 
must, however, be granted, that the same whole 
essence is everywhere without a distribution into 
parts, as if it were in one and the same body. But 
if this be the case, why may it not be admitted that 
the like takes place in the whole universe? If, 
however, each power may be infinitely divided, it 
will no longer be a whole, but will become power- 
less through partibility. In the next place, since 
there will be a different power in different parts, 
no cosensation will be left. To which may be 
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added, that if this is effected in the same manner 
as if the resemblance of a certain thing, such as a 
more imbecile light, should be segregated from that 
from which it originates, it will no longer have an 
existence. And, in short, everything which has 
its subsistence from another thing, so as to be the 
image of it, can no longer exist when separated 
from it. But this being admitted, neither can these 
powers, which proceed from true being, have any 
subsistence when cut off from it. Hence, wherever 
these powers are, there also will that at the same 
time be from which they were generated; so that 
again it will be simultaneously orl unre an un- 
divided whole. 

10. If, however, some one should say it is ne- 
cessary that the image should be suspended from 
its archetype ;—for it is possible for an image to 
exist when the archetype fram which it was derived 
is absent; since when fire is absent, heat still exists 
in that which is heated ;—in the first place, with 
respect to the archetype and the image, we reply, 
that if the image made by a painter is adduced, 
we say that it is not the archetype but the painter 
which makes the image, and this is not the image 
of the painter. For though some one should paint 
himself, that which paints is neither the body of 
the painter, nor the form which the picture imi- 
tates, nor [properly speaking | the painter himself; 
but it must be said, that a certain position of co- 
lours produces a certain image. Besides, in this 
instance, the production of an image atid a resem- 
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blance is not properly introduced; for it ought 
rather to have been such as that of an image in 
water, in mirrors, or in shadows. For here a si- 
militude to that which is prior to the image pro- 
perly subsists, and is produced by it, nor can the 
image subsist when separated from its producing 
cause. But after this manner it is said that more 
imbecile powers are generated from powers which 
have a prior subsistence. With respect, however, 
to the objection concerning fire, we reply, that heat 
is not an image of fire, unless it should be said that 
fire also is in heat. For if this should be assert- 
ed, he who says this, will not thus separate heat 
from fire. And, in the next place, the heated 
body, though not immediately, yet shortly after be- - 
comes cold, in consequence of the fire departing 
from it. But if it should be said that these powers 
[which proceed into the sensible universe from 
true being, ] are extinguished, in the first place, 
those who thus speak, assert, that there is only 
one thing incorruptible, but they make souls and 
intellect to be corruptible. And, in the next place, 
they assert that from an unflowing essence, flowing 
natures proceed, though if the sun were fixed, it 
would always impart the same light to the same 
places. If, however, some one should say that 
[accurately speaking] the same light is not im- 
parted, he may be induced from this to believe 
that the body of the sun [continually] flows. But 
_that the natures which proceed from true being 
are not corruptible, and that souls and every in- 
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tellect are immortal, has been elsewhere copious 
demonstrated by us to be true’. | 
11. Why, however, if true being is sietyaueie 
totally present, do not all things receive the whole 
of the intelligible world? How, also, is one thing 
there first, but another second, and other things 
after this in a consequent order? May it not be said 
that true being is more present with that which is 
more adapted to receive it, and that the charac- 
teristic property of being is everywhere, never de- 
serting itself; but that whatever is capable of being 
present with it, is present, [and participates of 
it, ] and that it is more or less present with, in pro- 
portion to its ability of more or less receiving it. 
It is not, however, locally present, but in such a 
way as that which is diaphanous is present with 
light? ; for light is participated in a different man- 
ner by a body whose parts are in a turbulent state. 
In true being also, things which have a first, se- 
cond, and third rank, are distinguished from each 
other by order, power, and differences, but not by 


a In the original, aaa’ ors ss en Qhapra ra weg’ sxuvov, alavaro ds 
xas i ‘uas xas vous was s aàdos die wAsovwy ugnrai But Ficinus’s 
version of this passage is both erroneous and defective. For it is, 
‘¢ Quod autem quæ à mundo immortales, alibi quoque est ex plu- 
ribus confirmatum.” Here that it is defective is obvious, as he has 
not translated the words xas as Yuxas xas vous was. And that it is 
erroneous is also evident, by his translating ra wag’ sxuvou, “a 
mundo,” unless we suppose that he originally wrote à mundo in- 
telligibili, For the intelligible world is true being. 

b In the original, uor rø pwr: ro Japans: but it is requisite to 
read aA’ oy ry Qwri, x.7.A. The version of Ficinus also is, ‘ sed 
quemadmodum perspicuum corpus,” &c. 
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places. For nothing prevents things which are dif- 
ferent from having a simultaneous subsistence, such 
as soul, intellect, and all the sciences*, both those 
that are superior and those that are subordinate; 
since with respect to the same apple?, the sight, 
indeed, perceives the colour, but the smell the fra- 
grance, and another sense perceives another pro- 
perty of it, though all these properties have a 
simultaneous subsistence, and are not separated 
from each other. Shall we say, therefore, that 
true being is various and manifold? Or must we 
not admit that it is various, but yet simple, and 
that the many which it contains are one? For it is 
one productive principle, and is at the same time 
multitudinous. Every true being likewise is one. 
For that which is different in it, and difference, 
are from itself; since its difference is not from non- 
being. Being, likewise, is not separated from the 
one, so that wherever being is, the one is present 
with it; and again, the one being abides in itself. 
For it is possible for one thing to be present with 
another, though it has a subsistence separate from 
it. Such sensible natures, however, as are present 
with intelligibles, are present with them after a 
different manner from that in which intelligibles 
are present with them; since also body is in one 


* In the original in this place sx:ernuas is omitted ; but both the 
sense and the version of Ficinus require its insertion. 

» Here too, in the original, immediately after xa: awe rov avrov, 
it is necessary to add semdAcv, from the version of Ficinus, which is, 
“ quoniam et circa pomum idem,” &c. 
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way present with soul, and science in another. 
One science, likewise, is present with another, each 
at the same time existing in the same thing. But 
one body is present with another in a way different 
from these. | 

12. Frequently a voice proceeds through the 
air, and words are uttered by the voice, which the 
ear being present receives, and also perceives; and 
if, when the air is tranquil, you conceive another 
ear to be placed in another part of the same re- 
gion, the words and the voice will also accede to 
this other ear, or rather, the ear will accede to the 
words. Many eyes, also, look to the same thing, 
and all of them are filled with the vision of it, 
though the object to which their sight is directed 
subsists in a definite place. The perception, how- 
ever, is different, because one thing is perceived by 
the eye, but another by the ear. Thus, also, that 
which is able to receive soul, receives it; and again, 
another and another thing receives it from the 
same source. But voice is everywhere diffused 
through the air, not being one voice distributed 
into parts, but one voice everywhere a whole. If 
the air, also, receives passively the object of sight, it 
receives the form of it in an undistributed manner. 
For wherever the sight extends itself, there it re- 
ceives the form. Every opinion, however, does not 
admit this to be true. But it has been asserted by 
us in order to show that the participation is from 
one and the same thing. That which takes place, 
however, in voice, more manifestly confirms what 
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we assert, viz. that the whole form of what is said 
is in the whole air. For every one would not hear 
the same words, unless the whole of that which 
was enunciated by the voice was everywhere, and 
every auditory sense similarly received the whole of 
what was uttered. If, therefore, the whole voice is 
not so extended through the whole air as that dif- 
ferent parts of it are conjoined with different parts 
of the air, and the parts of the one are not con- 
distributed with the parts of the other, what occa- 
sion is there to disbelieve the assertion, that there 
is one soul which is extended through all things 
without being condistributed with them, and which 
is everywhere wholly present without any sepa- 
ration into parts? When, likewise, it is extended 
through bodies, it is analogous to the above-men- 
tioned instance of voice diffused through the air. 
But when it subsists prior to bodies, it has a simi- 
litude to that which calls, and is about to call; 
though even when it is inherent in body, it does 
not cease to have a subsistence conformable to that 
which calls, and which has a voice and imparts it. 
The particulars, however, which pertain to voice, 
are not the same as those things with reference to 
which they were introduced, but they have a cer- 
tain similitude to them. With respect to soul, 
however, as it has a different nature, it is necessary 
to assume that it is not partly in body and partly 
in itself, but that the whole of it is in itself, and is 
again apparent in many things. Something else 
also accedes to the reception of that which soul 
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occultly possesses, and which takes place in other 
recipients of it. For soul is not previously pre- 
pared* in such a way, that a part of it situated in 
a certain place accedes to a certain thing, but that 
which is said to accede was in everything, because 
it was in itself. And though it appears to accede 
to things in the sensible universe, it nevertheless is 
in itself. For how can it proceed to things which 
are here. If, therefore, soul does not accede, but 
appears to be now present, and is present in such 
a way that it does not wait for a participant, it is. 
evident that, abiding in itself, it is present with its 
participant. But if this be the case, the partici- 
pant accedes to it. Hence body being external to 
truly existing being, accedes to it, and thus becomes 
situated in the world of life. The world of life, 
however, subsists in itself. And the whole world 
of life is in itself, not being distributed into the 
bulk of the body of the universe which receives it. 
For it is not bulk. ‘That also which accedes to it, 
does not accede to bulk. It participates, therefore, 
of it, yet not of a part but® of the whole. And 


a In theoriginal, ovds yag ourw weenrapacre wore psgos autas wos, 
xutor tis Toure tAbuy, x.7.4. But Ficinus has in this passage evi- 
dently mistaken the meaning of Plotinus. For his version is, ‘“ Non 
enim sic preparata res est, ut pars anime hic posita ad hoc accede- 
ret.” For Plotinus is here speaking of soul, and not of the thing 
which is prepared to receive it. | 

v In the original, persAatsy ape avrov, ov wsgos oàouve The sense, 
however, requires that for ov psgos orov, we should read ov pespos, waar’ 
eaov. Ficinus also has, conformably to this emendation, “ Parti- 
ceps igitur ipsius evasit, non partis quidem alicujus, sed totius.” 
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though something else also should accede to a 
world of this kind, yet it becomes a participant of 
the whole of it. Hence it will be received as a 
whole by each of these; and therefore it will be 
everywhere one in number, not distributed into 
parts, but will be wholly [present with that which ` 
receives it]. 

13. Whence, therefore, is the extension derived 
which pervades all heaven and all animals? Or 
must it not be said, that the world of life is not 
extended? If we attend, indeed, to the infor- 
mation of the senses, we shall disbelieve in what 
has been said. For it will say that truly existing 
being is locally present. Reason, however, says, 
that though true being is present in different 
places, yet this is without extension. But every- 
thing which is extended participates of it, at the 
same time itself being without interval. If, there- 
fore, anything participates of a certain thing, it is 
evident that it does not participate of itself; for 
otherwise, it would not be a participant, but would 
be that thing itself. Hence it is necessary that 
body should participate of a certain thing, but 
should not participate of body; for it already pos- 
sesses it. Body, therefore, does not participate of 
body; and hence, neither will magnitude partici- 
pate of magnitude; since it now possesses it. For 
neither if that which was previously magnitude 
should receive an addition, would it participate of 
magnitude. For two cubits do not become three 
cubits; but the subject possessing one quantity re- 
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ceives another; since if this were not admitted, 
two things would be three. If, therefore, that 
which is distributed into parts, and extended into 
a certain quantity, participates of another genus, 
or, in short, of ancther thing, it is necessary that 
the nature of which it participates should neither 
be distributed into parts, nor be extended, nor, in 
short, be a certain quantity. Hence, it is neces- 
sary that the nature which is everywhere totally 
present should be everywhere impartibly present. 
The impartibility, however, of it is not such as that 
of a thing which is small; for thus it would be 
nevertheless partible, and would not be adapted to 
the whole of its impartible self. Nor is it increased 
when present with that which is increased. Nor is 
the impartibility of it such as that of a point. For 
a corporeal mass is not one point, since it contains 
infinite points [in capacity]. Hence [if the im- 
partibility of true being was like that of a point], 
that which is everywhere impartibly present, will 
be infinite points [in energy |, and therefore will 
not be continuous*, and consequently will not be 
adapted to that which is a whole. If, therefore, 
the whole corporeal mass possesses true being, it 
will possess the whole of it according to all its 
parts. 

14. But if the same soul is everywhere, how 


* For infinite points in energy must exist separate from each 
other, and therefore will not be continuous. To which may be 
added, that infinite points can only have a subsistence in capacity 
(tv Surayi), but not in energy (svegytie). 
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are there particular souls? And how is one soul 
good, but another evil? May we not say, that it 
is sufficient to each truly existing being that it 
possesses all souls, and all intellects? For it is one 
and infinite, and all things subsisting together at 
once. It likewise possesses each thing distinctly, 
yet not so as for one thing to be actually separated 
from another. For how in this case could it be in- 
finite? Or may it not be said that it possesses all 
things simultaneously, every life, every soul, and 
every intellect, and that these are not separated 
from each other by boundaries; on which account 
also they are one? For it is not proper that truly 
existing being should possess one [definite] life 
only, but that it should possess a life which is in- 
finite, and which, again, is one. The one life, like- 
wise, is one in such a way, that it is at the same 
time all lives, not heaped up together into one, but 
beginning from one, and these abiding whence they 
began. Or we should rather say that they did not 
begin, but always subsisted after this manner. For 
nothing is there which is in generation, or becom- 
ing to be. Hence neither is anything there distri- 
buted into parts, but it appears to be divided by 
that which receives it. That, however, which ex- 
ists there [7. e., in true being] is from an ancient 
subsistence and from the beginning. But that 
which is in generation approximates to, and ap- 
pears to be conjoined with it. And it is also sus- 
pended from it. But with respect to us, what are 
we? Are we truly-existing being? Or are we that 
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which approximates to it, and generated in time? 
Or may we not say, that prior to this subsistence 
in becoming to be, we had a subsistence as men in 
true being, though different men from what we 
now are, and possessing a deiform nature’? We 
were likewise pure souls, and intellects conjoined 
with universal essence, being parts of the intelli- 
gible, not disjoined or separated from it, but per- 
taining to the whole of it. For neither are we now 
cut off from it. But even now, the man which is 
here wishing to be another [and better] man, ac- 
cedes to the man which is there, and which find- 
ing us, (for we were not external to the universe, ) 
surrounds us with himself, and conjoins himself to 
that man which each of us then was. Just as if one 
voice and one discourse existing, some one from a 
different place applying his ears, should hear and 
receive what was said, and should become in energy 
a certain hearing, in consequence of having that 
which energises present with itself. After the same 
manner we become both the man which is in the 
intelligible, and the man which is here. As long, 
also, as we continue to be what we were before, we 
are not different from man in the intelligible. But 
we then become different from it through that which 

a In the original, xæ: riss xas 91o. But the version of Ficinus 
has erroneously nothing more than “alii quidam.” For Plotinus 
is here speaking of human souls, when (according to Plato in the 
Phedrus,) they ascend in conjunction with the mundane Gods to 
the survey of the supercelestial place.’ For such souls, as ranking 


among the divine choir, are denominated by Plato in that Dialogue, 
Gods. | l 
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we afterwards add to it, the prior man [which we 
received from the intelligible world] being torpid, 
and being after another manner present with us. 
15. But how did that accede which has acceded? 
May we not say, that aptitude being present with 
it, it possesses that which it was adapted to possess? 
It was, however, so disposed as to be capable of 
receiving soul. But this is effected in such a way 
that it does not receive the whole of the soul of the 
world, though the whole of it is present, yet not to 
the individual which participates of it. For thus, 
also, other animals and plants possess as much of 
soul as they are able to receive. Just as with re- 
spect to a voice signifying certain words, some 
things participate of the words as well as of the 
vocal sound, but others participate of the sound 
only, and the aérial percussion. Animal, however, 
is generated, which has indeed soul present with 
it from truly existing being, through which it is 
suspended from the whole of real being; body at 
the same time being present, not as a vacuum, nor 
as destitute of soul, but as that which prior to this 
was not situated in an inanimate nature, and which 
becomes, as it were, more proximate to soul, through 
its aptitude to receive it, and thus no longer becom- 
ing body only, but a living body, and through its 
. Vicinity, as it were, plucking as fruit a certain ves- 
tige of soul; not in so doing receiving a part of 
soul, but a certain heat, as it were, or illumination, 
proceeding into it, and which is the source of the 
generation of its desires, pleasures, and pains. But 
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the body of the animal now thus generated was 
not foreign [to the illuminations of soul]. The 
soul, indeed, derived from a divine nature, was 
quiet, being established in itself conformably to its. 
own manner. Body, however, which is turbulent 
through its imbecility, and is continually flowing, 
and continually subject to the percussion of ex- 
ternal blows, first uttered obstreperous sounds in 
the common nature of the animal, and imparted 
its own tumult to the whole [composite of soul and 
body]. Just as if when a senate sitting and con- 
sulting quietly [about public affairs], the disorderly 
multitude, asking for food and other things of which 
they are in want, should by their entrance throw 
the whole assembly into a disgraceful tumult. 
‘When, therefore, the uproar of the rabble ceasing, 
they listen to the arguments of some wise man in 
the senate, they become orderly, and the worst 
part of the community does not predominate; for 
if this were not the case, the rabble would have 
the supreme authority, that which is more excel- 
lent being quiescent, in consequence of the tumul- 
tuous vulgar not being able to receive the argu- 
ments of one wiser than themselves. And this is 
the evil of a city and a senate. This also is the 
depravity of man when he has predominating in 
himself the rabble of pleasures, desires, and fears; 
such a man as this giving himself up to such a 
rabble. A man, however, of another description 
reduces into slavery this tumultuous rabble, recurs 
to the man which he formerly was, lives conform- 
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ably to him, and is that same man, imparting to 
body such things as he can impart to that which is 
different from himself. There is also a man of 
„another character, who at one time lives the life of 
the above-mentioned man, and at another time 
lives differently, being a certain mixture from his 
own good, and an evil foreign to his nature. 

16. If, however, this nature cannot become evil, 
and this is the mode of the soul’s proceeding into, 
and being present with body, what is the descent, 
and again the ascent of the soul in certain periods; 
and what, also, are its punishments, and its en- 
trances into the bodies of other animals? For we 
have received these things from such of the an- 
cients as philosophized in the best manner about 
the soul; and with these it is fit that we should 
either accord, or should demonstrate that the pre- 
sent discussion is not dissonant with their asser- 
tions. Since, therefore, soul in the participation 
of it by these sensible natures does not* descend 
into them, and thus depart from itself, but the 
accession of soul to them consists in its being pre- 
sent with them, and they, in consequence of this, 
participating of it, hence it must be said that the . 
nature of body is generated by soul, and thence 
participates of life and soul. And, in short, the 
descent of soul is not to be considered as locally 
effected, but as subsisting in such a way as is 


a In this place ovx is omitted in the original; but both the sense 
of the passage and the version of Ficinus require that it should be 
inserted. 
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adapted to a communion of this kind. So that 
the descent of soul into body consists in its being 
inherent in body so far as it imparts something of 
itself to a corporeal nature, without becoming a 
part of it. But for soul to depart from body, is 
for body to have no communication whatever with 
it; though at the same time an order of a commu- 
nion of this kind exists in the parts of the universe. 
It must also be said, that soul subsisting in the last 
intelligible place, frequently imparts something of 
itself to body, as having a power proximate to it, 
and from a law pertaining to a nature of this kind, 
being less extended [than an essence solely intel- 
lectual]. A communion, however, of this kind, 
and a liberation from it is good. But why is this 
the case? Because, though soul does not partake 
of the nature of body, yet when it is said to be in- 
timately connected with it, then instead of being 
universal it becomes partial. For its energy is no 
longer directed to the whole, though its energy is 
something belonging to the whole. Just as if he 
who possesses the whole of science should only 
energise according to some one of its theorems. 
‘The good, however, of one who is replete with 
scientific knowledge consists in energising, not ac- 
cording to a certain part of science, but according 
to the whole of it which he possesses. Soul, there- 
fore, being something pertaining to the whole of 
the intelligible world, and having concealed the 
part in the whole, leaps from the whole into the 

part, in consequence of that into which it intro- 
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duces its energy being a part. Just as if fire, which 
is able to burn everything, should be compelled to 
burn a certain small material, though it possesses 
all possible caustic power. For each soul when 
entirely separated [from a corporeal nature] no 
longer ranks as an individual soul; but when it is 
separated from the intelligible world, not locally 
but in energy, and* becomes something particular, 
it is then a certain portion only of the universal, 
though at the same time after another manner it is 
universal. When, however, it does not preside over 
anything peculiarly, it is then entirely universal, as 
being then only in capacity a part. But with re- 
spect to the soul becoming situated in Hades, if 
this is for it to be in the invisible region, it signifies 
that it is separate from body; but if by Hades a 
certain inferior place is indicated, why is this won- 
derful? For now our soul is said to be in the place 
in which the body exists. May it not, therefore, be | 
said, that the soul is in Hades, when it is not se- 
parated from its image? For how is it possible that 
it should not be there where its image is? If, how- 
ever, philosophy perfectly liberates the soul, the 
image alone departs into the subordinate place, but 
the soul subsists purely in the intelligible world, 
without having anything suspended® from its es- 
. sence. The image, therefore, is thus generated 


* xa is wanting in the original, but the insertion of it is obvi- 
ously necessary. 

> For s&ngnusvou here, it is necessary to read, conformably to the 

above translation, s%nernpavev. 
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from the soul, subsisting after the above-mentioned 
manner. But when the soul illuminates, as it were, 
the image*, by verging to that which is of a sub- 
ordinate nature, it then becomes contracted to the 
whole of the image; nor does it then exist in energy, 
nor, again, does it perish. Thus much, however, 
may suffice respecting these things. Let us, there- 
fore, again resume the discussion from the begin- 
ning. 
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BOOK V. 


1. Common [or self-evident] conception says, 
that one and the same thing in number is every- 
where totally present, since all men assert, from the 
spontaneous motions of the soul, that in each of 
us Divinity is inherent as one and the same. And 
if some one should not inquire of them the mode in 
which Divinity is thus present with us, and should 
not wish to discuss their opinion by a reasoning 
process, they would also thus adopt the same opi- 
nion; and by the discursive energy of reason in- 
ferring that this is true, would thus cease from any 
further investigation; in a certain respect establish- 
ing their conceptions in one and the same thing, 


a For avra in this place, it is requisite to read auvrov. For Plo- 
tinus is here speaking of the soul with reference to the swe, or 
image of it, Ficinus, therefore, was mistaken in translating this 
passage as if Plotinus was speaking of the soul illuminating herself, 
and not her image. For his version is, ‘“ Sed cum ipsa velut in se 
refulget.” 
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and being unwilling to be divulsed from this one- 
ness [and sameness]. This principle, also, is the 
most stable of all the enunciations of our soul, not? 
being a conclusion by an induction from particu- 
lars, but proceeding from the soul prior to all par- 
ticulars, and being even prior to that principle 
which establishes and says that all things aspire 
after good. For thus, again, this principle will be 
true, if all things hasten to the one, and are one, 
and the one is the object of their appetition. For 
this one proceeding into another part, as far as it 
is possible for it to proceed, may appear to be 
multitudinous, and [at the same time] in a certain 
respect one®. But the ancient nature, and the 
appetition of good which is spontaneous, lead to 
that which is truly one, and on account of this 
every nature hastens to itself. For the good to 
this one nature consists in belonging wholly to 
itself, and in being itself; but this is to be one. 
Thus, therefore, good may be also said to be ap- 
propriate and allied; on which account, it is not 
requisite to seek for it externally. For where will 
it be, if it should fall external to being? Or how 
will any one be able to find it in non-entity ? It is, 
however, evident, that it is to be searched for in 
being, at the same time not being itself non-entity. 


® Both the sense and the version of Ficinus require that in this 
place, instead of 4, in 9 ix rwy xabsxacra, %.¢.2., we should read ss. 

> Here, instead of xa: wws un, it is necessary to read xas sv 
wes un. The version of Ficinus also has, “et quodammodo unum, 
esse,” 
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But if it is being*, and subsists in being, in each 
thing it will be in itself. Hence we are not distant 
from being, but exist init. Nor, again, is being 
distant from us. All beings, therefore, are one. 

2. Reason, however, endeavouring to investigate 
that of which we are speaking, does not in the in- 
quiry assume something which is one, but a certain 
thing which is distributed into parts, viz. the nature 
of bodies. Hence, receiving its principles from 
corporeal natures, it distributes them into parts, 
conceiving that essence [or truly existing being] is 
a thing of this kind. Hence, too, it becomes du- 
bious with respect to its unity, in consequence of 
not being impelled to make its investigation from. 
appropriate principles. We, however, shall assume, 
in our discussion of that which is one and in every 
respect being, principles appropriate to a belief in 
its existence. But this is to assume intelligible 
principles of intelligibles, and such as adhere to 
truly existing essence. This sensible world, there- 
fore, is in a continual flux, receives all-various mu- 
tations, and is distributed through all space. Hence 
it is proper to denominate it generation [or that 
which is becoming to be], and not essence [or 
truly existing being]. But true being is eternally 
without a distribution into parts, always possess- 

a Plotinus is here speaking of the essential one, which is being, 
and subsists in being, and not of the superessential one, or the in- 
effable principle of things. 

> In the original, vo ds ov au SisAmpepetvor. But immediately after 


as, it is necessary to insert ov, conformably to the above version. 
Ficinus also has rightly “ipsum vero ens semper est indivisum.”” - 
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ing an invariable sameness of subsistence, neither 
rising into existence, nor perishing, nor having 
any receptacle, or place, or seat; nor does it de- 
part elsewhere, nor again enter into something 
else, but abides in itself. Hence, when any one 
speaks of corporeal natures, he very properly rea- 
sons from a nature of this kind, and from things 
pertaining to it, forming, also, from what is adapted 
to it, appropriate syllogisms. When, however, some 
one reasons about intelligibles, if he rightly assumes. 
the nature of the essence which he discusses, he 


will then properly frame the principles of his rea- 


soning, not latently deviating into another nature 
as if forgetful of the subject of his investigation, 
but from the nature itself of intelligibles surveying 
whatever pertains to it. For everywhere, that which 
a thing is, is said to be the principle of discussion 
to those who define in a proper manner. To these, 
also, the knowledge of many things which are ac- 
cidental is requisite. But in those natures in which 
everywhere all things subsist in that which they 
are [and not in anything extraneous to their es- 
sence,|—in those it is much more necessary to 
adhere to this principle, and to refer all things to 
this. 

3. If, therefore, this truly existing being pos- 
sesses an invariable sameness of subsistence, and 
does not itself depart from itself; and if, also, there 
is no generation whatever about it, and it cannot 
be said to be in place; it necessarily follows, since 
it thus subsists, that it must always dwell with, and 
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never be distant from, itself, nor have something 
belonging to it in this, but something else in an- 
other place. Nor is it possible that anything be- 
longing to it can depart from it. For in this case 
it would now become situated in different things. 
And, in short, it would be in a certain thing, and 
not in itself, nor would it be impassive. For it 
would be passive if it subsisted in anything dif- 
ferent from itself. If, therefore, it is not distant 
from itself, nor distributed into parts, nor suffers 
any mutation in being simultaneously present in 
many things, it will be itself at the same time one 
whole; and being everywhere the same with itself, 
it will have a subsistence in the many. This, how- 
ever, is the same thing as to assert, that subsisting 
in itself, it is, again, not in itself. It remains, there- 
fore, to say, that it is not itself in anything, but 
that such other things participate of it as are ablé 
to be present with it, and so far as they are able to 
accomplish this. Hence, it is necessary either to 
subvert these hypotheses and principles, and to as- 
sert that there is no such nature whatever as this; 
or if this is impossible, and there is necessarily such 
a nature and essence, then that which we asserted 
from the first must be admitted, viz. that true being 
existing one and the same in number, without any 
distribution into parts, but remaining as a whole, is 
not remote from any of the natures which are dif- 
ferent from itself, not being in want of any local 
position, nor of certain parts proceeding from it 
[in order that it may be present with other things]. 
E 2 
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Nor, again, is it necessary to its abiding in itself as 
a whole, that another certain thing generated by it 
should desert it, and that thus it should everywhere 
proceed into other things; for thus it would be in - 
one place, and that which proceeds from it in an- 
other. And being separated from the things pro- 
duced by it, it would exist in a certain place. With 
respect to the natures, also, which proceed from it, 
it may be inquired, whether each is a whole or a 
part. And if, indeed, it is a part, it will not preserve 
the nature of the whole, which it is said to possess. 
But if each is a whole, either we must divide each 
into as many parts as are contained in that in 
which it subsists, [and thus it will be now divided, } 
or we must confess that the same thing is every- 
where able to be present as a whole [ż. e. totally 
and not partially present]. This assertion, there- 
fore, has nothing foreign from the thing itself; and’ 
the essence of it, nor is it derived from a nature of 
a different kind. | 

4. Survey, therefore, if you are willing, this God, 
(i. e. truly existing being,| which we say does not 
so subsist as to be present in one place, and not 
present in another*, [but is everywhere equally 
present]. For it is acknowledged by all men who 
have a conception of the Gods, that not only this 
God, but likewise all the Gods, are everywhere 


a In the original, Ids 3s s Bovrss xas roy òs rov Stov [Supple ov] ov wm: 
pty sivas, wn òi oux sivas Qapsy: but both the sense and the version of 
Ficinus require that for zn in both places of this passage we should | 
read rev, conformably to the above translation. 
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present; and reason says it is necessary that this 
should be admitted. If, therefore, Divinity is 
everywhere, it is not possible that this could be 
the case if he were distributed into parts. For thus 
he would no longer be everywhere; but of his parts, 
one would be in this place, but another in ¢hat. 
Thus, however, he will no longer be one thing; 
but just as if a certain magnitude should be di- 
vided into many parts, it would be something 
which is dispersed, and all the parts would no 
longer be that whole*. Besides this, also, Divi- - 
nity will be a body. If, however, these things are 
impossible, again, that which may appear to bė 
incredible will be manifest, viz. that in all human 
nature it must be admitted that Divinity is simul- 
taneously present, and that the same thing exists 
everywhere an undivided whole. Further still, if 
we say that this nature is infinite, since it cannot 
be finite, for what other reason will it be so than. 
because it will never fail? And if it never fails, it 
will be present with everything. For if it were in- 
capable of being present, it would fail, and there 
would be some place where it would not? be pre- 
sent. For if we should say that something else ex- 
ists after the one itself, it is requisite that it should 
exist together with it, and subsist about, and tend to 


* For when the parts are separated from each other, the conti- 
nuity of it is dissolved, and thus it becomes a discrete instead of a 
continuous quantity. 

b In the original, xas seras oxov ov: but for orev ov, both the sense 
and the version of: Ficinus require that we should read srov un ov. 
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it, and should be, as it were, its progeny united to 
it. Hence, whatever participates of that which is 
posterior to jt, participates also of it. For since 
there are many natures in the intelligible world, 
some of which rank as first, others as second, and 
others as third in gradation, all of them are sus- 
pended, as it were, from the centre of one sphere, 
without any separation from each other through 
interval. For all of them have a simultaneous sub- 
sistence, so that wherever the natures are which 
rank as the third in order, there also those which 
are the second and those which are the first are 
present. 

5. And frequently, indeed, for the sake of ex- 
planation, we assert, that in the same manner as 
many lines proceed from one centre, thus, also, in- 
telligibles proceed from one fountain; and this si- 
militude we adduce in order that we may obtain a 
conception of the multitude which is thence pro- 
duced. It is requisite, however, that preserving 
this similitude, we should admit that all the multi- 
tude which is generated in the intelligible world has 
a simultaneous subsistence; just ‘as in a circle it is 
necessary to assume the lines which are separated 
from each other as if they were not separated?: 
for all of them subsist in one superficies>, But 
where there is a subsistence not according to super- ` 


® Jn the original, Asyur ws xaxss swi Tov RURACU oun svong yoappas 
apupiousvas, tors Aculavy. But after AanCavsy it is requisite to add 
Oss OUX AWETE, and in eux ovsas yen ypas to omit sux. 

v And a superficies possesses interval, 
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ficies in interval, but the powers and the essence are 
without interval, there it may be properly asserted 
that all things subsist centrally, being at once united 
in one centre. And here the lines being, as it were, 
dismissed, the terminations of the lines in the centre 
are preserved, where, likewise, all of them are one. 
Again, however, if you add the lines to the points, 
they indeed will severally be suspended from the 
centres which they left, and yet nevertheless [the 
summit of] each of them will be a centre, not 
being separated from the first centre; but at the 
same time that they are absorbed in it, each has a 
distinct subsistence, and the points will be as many 
as the lines of which they are the terminations, so 
that there will be as many points as there are lines 
which touch the centre. All, however, will appear 
to be at the same time one. If, therefore, we as- 
sert that all intelligibles are similar to many centres, 
the centres being reduced and united to one centre, 
but appearing to be many on account of the lines, 
which do not generate the centres, but unfold them 
to the view,—if we assert this, the lines will be 
useful to us at present, for the purpose of showing, 
that as they are analogous to the things with which 
the intelligible nature comes into contact, they ap- 
pear to be multitudinous and to be everywhere 
present. 

6. For intelligibles being many, are at the same 
time one; and, being one, they are on account of 
their infinite nature many. Hence they are many 
in one, and one in the many. ‘They are, likewise, 
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all things at once, and energise with reference to 
the whole, together with the whole. And, again, 
they likewise energise with reference to a part, to- 
gether with the whole. But the part receives into 
itself the first effect of energy as the effect of a part; 
and the whole follows. Just as if a man, passing 
into some other man, should become a certain man, 
at the same time, again, being a man. The man, 
therefore, which subsists in matter, from one man 
posterior to the idea of man [in the intelligible 
world], produces many men of the same nature; 
and thus there is one and the same man in the 
many, because there is.one and the same thing 
impressed, as it were, by a seal in the many. Man 
itself, however, and each thing itself, and the whole 
intelligible universe, do not thus subsist in the 
many, but the latter rather subsist about the 
former. For whiteness is everywhere after one 
manner, and the soul of each individual is the 
~ same in every part of the body [after another man- 
ner]. For thus, also, truly existing being is every- 
where. 

7. For that which pertains to us, and we our- 
selves, are referred to truly existing being as the 
ultimate end. We also ascend to it, and from the 
first were derived from it. Moreover, we intellec- 
tually perceive intelligibles,- not from possessing 
either the images or impressions of them; and if 
this be the case, we perceive them, being ourselves 
intelligibles, If, therefore, we participate of true 
science, we are intelligibles, not receiving them 
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in ourselves, but existing in them. Since, how- 
ever, not only we are them, but also other things 
are them, we are intelligibles in conjunction with 
other things. Hence we are one all. But when 
we look to externals, and not® to that nature from 
which we are suspended, we are ignorant that we 
are one. Just as if many faces, which are many 
externally, should be collected into one summit in- 
wardly. If, however, some one should be able to - 
convert himself [to an inward perception of him- 
self], either from his own power, or through Mi- 
nerva fortunately leading him to this conversion, 
he will then perceive himself to be a God, and to 
be everything. But at first he will not perceive 
himself as everything. Afterwards, however, not 
_ having where he can stop, so as to be able to give 
a boundary to himself, and define the extent of his 
nature, he will then dismiss the attempt to circum- 
scribe himself, and to separate himself from the 
whole of real being. And in so doing he will ar- 
rive at that which is in every respect all, not in thus 
arriving at the all proceeding anywhere, but abid- 
ing there where the all is firmly established. 

8. Indeed, I think, if any one directs his atten- 
tion to the manner in which matter participates of 
forms, he will give greater credit to the truth of 
what has now been said, and will no longer disbe- 
lieve in it as an impossibility, or be dubious of its 


a In the original, sZw psv ouv opmyrts À obsy sčnuusva, x.7.A. But 
for 4 oésy, both the sense and the version of Ficinus require that we 
should read xa: pen ofty. 
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reality. For it appears to me to be both reason- 
able and necessary that forms should not be situated 
separately, and, again, that matter should not sub- 
sist remotely [with respect to forms], so as to receive 
supernally an illumination from forms. For to ad- 
mit this would be absurd; since in these things, 
what will that be which is remote and separate? 
Will not, also, the mode of participation be almost 
inexplicable and most dubious? Such an assertion, 
however, as the above is easily made, in conse- 
quence of being known by examples. Nevertheless, 
though we sometimes speak of illumination, we do 
not speak of it in such a way as we do of the illu- 
minations which proceed into a sensible nature. 
Since, however, the things which are seen in mat- 
ter are images, but forms have the order of arche- 
types, the former appear to be illuminations from 
the latter. In an illumination of this kind we say 
that what is illuminated is separate from that which 
illuminates. But it is now necessary that, speak- 
ing more accurately, we should not admit that, 
form being locally separate, idea is afterwards be- 
held in matter as in water; but we should assert 
that matter everywhere comes into contact, as it 
were, with idea, and yet that it does not [accu- 
rately speaking] come into contact with it; since, 
according to the whole of itself, it receives through 
its proximity as much as it is able to receive of 
form, nothing at the same time intervening, nor 
form pervading through the whole of matter, and, 
as it were, running into it, but abiding in itself. If, 
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however, form is not in matter after the same man- 
ner as the idea of fire, matter being spread under 
the elements, in this case fire itself [or the form of 
fire] is not itself inherent in matter, but becomes 
visible through the whole of the ignited matter. 
But it may be supposed that the first material fire 
was, when generated, of a great bulk. And the same 
supposition will be adapted to all the other ele- 
ments. If, therefore, the form of fire in matter is 
surveyed in all material substances in which it im- 
parts an image of itself, and, though separated by 
place, does not impart this image as if it were a vi- 
sible illumination ;—for if this is not admitted, the 
whole of this fire would be sensible, if the whole of 
it consisted of many parts ;—if this be the case, the 
idea of it does not subsist in place, but generates 
places from itself; or otherwise it would be requi- 
site, if it became itself multitudinous, that it should 
fly from itself, in order that it may thus be mul- 
titudinous, and may frequently participate of the 
same thing. Nor does idea, in consequence of 
being without dispersion, impart anything of itself 
to matter. Nor, though it is [profoundly] one, is 
it incapable of giving form to that which does not 
subsist in its own unity. And, again, it is not so 
present with the universe as with one part of itself 
to give form to this, and with another to a dif- 
ferent part of the universe; but it is everywhere 
totally present. For it would be ridiculous to in- 
troduce many ideas of fire, in order that each fire 
may be formed by its own idea, ths idea producing — 
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one, and ¢hat another fire; since, if this is admitted, 
there will be infinite ideas. In the next place, how 
also will you divide the things which are generated, 
since fire itself [or the idea of fire] is one continued 
[impartible] thing? And if to this matter you 
should add another fire, thus causing it to be 
greater, in this case it must be granted that, ac- 
cording to that portion of matter, the same idea, 
and not another, effects the same things. 

9. If, therefore, some one should mentally col- 
lect together all the now generated elements into 
one spherical figure, it must not be said that there 
were many makers of the sphere, and that they 
were distributed into different places in order to 
produce the different parts; but it must be ad- 
mitted that there is one cause of the production, 
which makes by the whole of itself, and does not 
effect different things by different parts of itself. — 
For if this were admitted, there would, again, be 
many efficient causes, unless you refer the produc- 
tion to one impartible cause; or rather, unless it is 
granted that there is one impartible maker of the 
sphere, who is not himself diffused into the sphere, 
but the whole sphere is suspended from the maker 
of it. One and the same life, therefore, is pos- 
sessed by the whole sphere, and the sphere itself 
is established in one life. Hence, too, everything 
which the sphere contains is referred to one life, 
and therefore all souls, likewise, are [in a certain 
respect] one. But, again, they are in such a way 
one as to be infinite [in power]. Hence, some 
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have said that soul is number; but others have 
asserted that number increases the nature of it, 
= conceiving, perhaps, this to be the case, because 
soul is never-failingly present with all things, at 
the same time remaining that which it is. And if 
` the world were of a greater extent than it is, the 
power of soul would not be deficient, so as not to 
accede to everything which the world contains; 
or rather, this universe subsists in the whole of 
soul. It is here likewise requisite to assume in- 
crease, not as the word implies, but as signifying 
that soul being one, never ceases to be everywhere 
present. For the one of it is not of such a nature 
that it can be measured as if it were quantity; 
since this is the condition of another nature, which 
falsifies unity, and appears to be one through par- 
ticipation. But that which is one in reality, is such 
as not to be one thing composed of many, lest a 
certain thing being taken from it, the whole of that 
one should be destroyed. Nor is this truly one 
separated by boundaries, lest other things being 
_adjoined to it, it should either be diminished, they 
being greater than it, or should be dissipated in 
consequence of wishing to proceed to all things, 
and thus should not be with all things wholly pre- 
sent, but by the parts of itself should be present 
with their parts. He, therefore, who asserts this, is, 
according to the proverb, one who does not know 
where he is, since he is incapable of passing into 
union with one thing, because he is divulsed from 
himself. If, therefore, he admits this one to be 
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true, of which it is predicated that it is the one of 
essence, it is requisite that it should appear after a 
certain manner to contain in its own power a na- 
ture contrary to itself, z. e. the nature of multi- 
tude; and that it should not possess this multitude 
so as to derive it from an external source, but 
should possess it in and from itself, in consequence 
of being truly one*, and in the one having an exist- 
ence which is infinite and multitudinous. Being 
such, however, it everywhere appears to be a whole, 
possessing one form [or productive principle], so 
that it comprehends itself, and is also compre- 
hended by itself, and yet is one and the same 
thing>. That, likewise, which comprehends, is in 
no respect distant from, but everywhere exists in, 
that which is comprehended, wherever it may be, 
and the one is not disjoined from the other by any 
local separation. For true being existed prior to 
everything which is in place, and is not itself in 
any want of these, but these are indigent of it in 
order to the firm establishment of their essence. 
They, however, being established, it does not de- 
part from the collocation of itself in itself; since if 
it were moved, they would be destroyed, because 
that which is their basis and support would perish. 


a For roury sy ovrws sivas in this place, it is requisite to read ry 
EY Xe TAc l 

b This sentence in the original is as follows: resvrey ds ov, wey- 
Tuer orev Pasvecdas sve Aoyor IOTA, LAUTOY Wieiyvovea, Nas TOV TEPIS- 
xora avroy sivas But for xas roy wsesxevra avrov uvas, the sense 
requires that we should read xæ: rov wigssyeutvoy, x.7.A. And this 
_ emendation is also supported by the version of Ficinus. 
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Nor, again, is it so devoid of intelligence as to 
become divulsed by a departure from itself, and 
though preserved by an establishment in itself, to 
commit itself to unfaithful place, which is indigent 
of true being to its preservation. 

10. True being, therefore, abides in itself, flou- 
rishing in wisdom, and will never have a subsist- 
ence in anything different from itself; but those 
other things are suspended from it, discovering, as 
it were, from the desire of it where it is; and this 
is the vigilant love which continues all night at the 
door of the beloved object, being externally always 
present, aspiring after the beautiful’, and ‘always 
being enamoured of it in such a way as it is able to 
become its participant. For here the lover parti- 
cipates of the beautiful by adhering to it. But the 
beautiful abides in itself. There are also many 
lovers of one thing,—and these love the whole of 
it,—possessing the whole when they obtain it. For 
the whole is the object of their love. How is it 
possible, therefore, that this whole should not be suf- 
ficient to all things while it abides in itself? It is 
likewise beautiful because it is present as a whole 
to all things; for intelligence [or wisdom], also, is 
with all things totally present. And hence intel- 
ligence is common; for one intelligence is not here, 
but another in some other place. For it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that it is in want of place. 
Nor does intelligence subsist in such a manner as 


a In the original, xcs s@ssyesvos rov abarcv. But for abàov, it is re- 
quisite to read, conformably to the version of Ficinus, xæàov, 
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whiteness, since intelligence does not pertain to 
body. But if we truly participate of intelligence, 
it is necessary that we should wholly conspire into 
one and the same thing with it. We likewise do 
not participate of it in such a way as if we received 
portions of it. Nor, again, as if I received a whole, 
and you also a whole, each being divulsed from the 
other. For this would be an imitation of what 
takes place in assemblies and in every synod in 
which there is a concurrence into one and the 
same intelligence; each member of the assembly 
being incapable of deciding wisely apart from the 
rest, but by contributing to one thing, and per- 
ceiving truly, wisdom is thus generated and dis- 
covered. For what should prevent intellect in this 
case from conspiring into one and the same thing? 
Indeed though in the above instance of an assembly 
there is a simultaneous concurrence with us of in- 
telligence, yet this does not appear to us to be si- 
multaneous. Just as if some one touching the same 
thing with many fingers, should think that he 
touched different things ; or should strike the same* 
chord without perceiving that it was the same 
chord which he struck; though it is requisite that 
we should consider how by our souls we come into 
contact with zhe good. For I do not touch this, 
but you another good; but we both touch the same 
good. Nor, indeed, do we touch the same good 


* In the original, 4 ea» aurev xogòny. But for avrev in this place, . 
it is necessary to read avery. Ficinus also has “aut si eandem 
ehordam,” &c. 
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in such a way as that there is one effluxion of it to 
me, and another to you; so that it is situated some- 
where on high, but the effluxions from it are re- 
ceived in the sensible region. It is also requisite 
that the giver should be present with its recipients, 
in order that they may truly? receive {that which it. 
imparts], and that the giver may not impart from 
things which are foreign, but from such as pertain 
to himself. For the gift of intellect is not a trans- 
mission; since in bodies which are locally sepa- 
rated from each other, the gift which is imparted 
to one thing is allied to that which is imparted to 
another, and the gift and the effective energy tend 
to the same thing. The corporeal nature, also, of 
the universe acts and suffers in itself; nor does 
anything externally accede to it. If, therefore, in 
body nothing accedes externally, though body na» 
turally flies, as it were, from itself, how is it pos- 
sible there can be anything external in that which 
is devoid of interval¢? Hence, existing in the 
same thing, we both see the good, and come into 
a In the original, Ra LT Suntan can. But the sense of 
the passage requires that for ovrws, we should read ovrw#s, conform- 
ably to the above translation. And this is confirmed by the version 
of Ficinus, who has “ ut revera illinc accipiant.” _ 

> This is asserted by Plato, in the Timeus, of the body of the 
universe. 

° The punctuation of this sentence after rov sx @vesws is in the 
original erroneous. For it is sev Qsvyovres sauro swi weaypares 
alacrarev, wus To sæði But it ought to be ov Qsuyowros sauro, 
iri reay aTe adiacrareu sws ro spari conformably to the above 
translatiun. . 
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centact with it, at the same time subsisting in con- 
junction with our intelligibles. And the world 
which is there is much more one than two sensible 
worlds will be, though similarly divided. And the 
sensible world would be an intelligible sphere, if the 
former were in the same manner one as the latter. 
Hence the latter transcends in union. Or it would 
be most ridiculous to admit that bulk necessarily 
pertains to the sensible world, but that the intelli- 
gible world, which is not in want of bulk, extends 
itself into it, and thus departs from itself. But 
what impediment can there beto the [profound] 
union of the latter? For there one thing does not 
repel another, as if. not yielding to it the place 
which it occupies; as neither is there any loca- 
lity in the perception of every discipline and 
theorem. And, in short, all the sciences sub- 
sist in the soul without any contraction of place. 
Some one, however, may say that this is not pos- 
sible in essences; and, indeed, it would not be 
possible if true essences had an extension into 
bulk. 

11. But how does that which is without interval 
extend to all body, though collectively it possesses 
such a great magnitude? And how,—which has 
been frequently the subject of doubt,—is it possible 
that [true] being, which is one and the same, should 
not in this extension be divulsed? Since he who 
thus doubts, earnestly wishes to obtain a solution of 
the doubt. It has, therefore, been frequently de- 
monstrated by us that true being is thus [imparti- 
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bly present with all things]. But it is nevertheless 
necessary that we should adduce certain persuasive 
arguments, though this very nature itself [of true 
being] contributes, not indeed in the smallest, but 
in the greatest degree to this persuasion, exhibit- 
ing itself to be such as it is. I mean, that it is not 
like a cubical stone of a great magnitude, situated. 
in a certain place, occupying a space equal to its 
magnitude, and being incapable of passing beyond 
those limits. For this cubical stone. possesses a 
certain measure of quantity, which is circumscribed 
by the bulk and the capacity of the stone [with re- 
spect to extension |. Since, however, true being is 
a primary nature, and is not measured, nor has a 
definite boundary of quantity,—for in this case it 
would be measured by something else,—hence it is 
universal power, entirely unconnected with quan- 
tity. On this account, also, it does not exist in 
time, but is beyond alltime. For time is always 
dispersed through interval; but eternity abides in 
sameness and in itself, and possesses transcendency. 
and amplitude by its never-failing power. But 
time appears to have a multitudinous progression; 
just as if a line suspended from a point should seem 
to proceed to infinity, and running round the point, 
should everywhere exhibit in itself that about which 
it circulates, the point during the circulation of the © 
line remaining fixed. If, therefore, time has an 
essential analogy to that which abides in sameness, 
but the nature which thus abides is not only in- 
finite through an eternal subsistence but is also 
F2 
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infinite in power, it is requisite to refer to the in- 
finity of this power the nature which runs in a 
contrary direction to it, has a contrary elevation to, 
and is suspended from it; this nature? in a certain 
respect running equally with time towards a per- 
manently abiding power®. And the amplitude of 
this power is evinced by the magnitude of the uni- 
verse which receives it. What, therefore, is that 
which participates of this nature, so far as it is able 
to receive it? This nature, indeed, is wholly pre- 
sent, though it is not wholly seen in everything, in 
consequence of the imbecility of the subject by 
which it is received. It is, however, entirely pre- 
sent [with everything], not in the same manner as 
the material triangle is one and the same in many 
things; but it is present in the same way as the 
immaterial triangle, from which the triangle in mat- 
ter derives its subsistence. Why, therefore, is not 
the material triangle everywhere, since the imma- 
terial is everywhere? It is because all matter does 
not participate of it, but is the recipient of some- 
thing else. All matter, likewise, is not adapted to 
everything, since neither is the whole of the first 
matter [immediately] adapted to everything; *but 
it is first adapted to the first of genera, and after- 
waro besides these, to other ogs: Neverthe- 


S Plotinus i is here alie of a corporeal nature, which is sus» 
pended from eternity, and runs, together with time, to the perma- | 
nently abiding power of true being. 
` b For Ferusa» here, it is necessary to tean, contormabiy id 
the above Temon, TEOS psvouray, i 
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less, the nature which is superior to this is at once 
present with everything*?. | 
12. But how is this superior nature [ż. e. the na- 
-ture of truly existing being] present? It is present 
as one life. For the life in an animal does not pro- 
ceed to a certain extent only, and afterwards is not 
able to extend itself to the whole animal, but is 
everywhere present in the animated body. If, 
however, some one should, again, inquire how this 
takes place, he ought to recollect that this power 
of life [ż. e. of the life of true being] is not a cer- 
tain quantity, but though it should be mentally 
divided ad infinitum, yet it will always be found to 
possess in unfathomable depths? the same infinite 
power. For matter is not in life, so as to cause it 
to fail together with the magnitude of bulk, and 
thus pass into something which is small. If, there- 
fore, you apprehend in it a perennial infinity, an 
unwearied and untamed nature, and which has a 
never-failing subsistence in itself, being, as it were, 
a superfervid life;—if such are your conceptions 
of it, where can you accede, or to what can you 
direct your attention, without finding this infinite 


- * There is obviously in the original a defect in the latter part of 
the passage within the asterisks. For the original is, ara sgos ra 
Towra THY ysvev, sis’ sai TOUTOS aAAG. weeny psy Ti wave, But it 
appears to me to be necessary instead of this to read, aiia Tpos Ta 
FETA TWV YEVWY UT EFI TOUTOUS eos T QAAR. N Us UTETE PUCIS Pa- 
env syru waves, Ficinus also has “sed in primis ad genera prima, 
deinde per hæc ad reliqua : veruntamen natura superior æque ad- 
erat universo.” 


-> In this place, Bvæscofiy is erroneously printed for Buecedsy. 
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power to be there present? For if you think that 
you shall not meet with it everywhere, you will not 
in your progression pass beyond it; nor, again, 
will you stop at something which is small, as if . 
this power could no longer impart anything further, 
in consequence of failing through its parvitude. If, 
however, you are able to concur with it, or rather 
to become situated in ¢e all, you will not then in- 
vestigate anything further. Or, failing in the abi- 
lity to effect this, you will wander to something 
else, and will fall from it, not perceiving that which 
is present, in consequence of looking to a thing of 
a different nature. But if you investigate nothing 
further, how will you be thus affected? Is it not 
because you will then accede to the all, and will’ 
not abide in a part of it? Nor will you then say, 
Such is the extent of my magnitude. Omitting, 
however, the extension of quantity, you will become 
a whole, comprehending all things in itself, though 
prior to this you were a universal whole. Because, 
ee something else was present with you after 
the all, you became less by this addition: for the 
addition was not from fhe all, since you cannot add 
anything to it; but it was made from that which is 
not the all. But he who becomes a certain thing, 
and this from non-being, is by no means all. He 
is, however, then all, when he dismisses non-being. 
When, therefore, you dismiss other things, you 
will increase yourself. And by this dismission, 
the all will be present with you; but while you are 
with other things it will not be unfolded to your 
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view. Nor will it accede, in order that it may be 
present; but you will depart from it when it is not 
[through your inaptitude to receive it] present 
with you. If, also, you depart, you will not depart 
from it; for it is [everywhere] present. Nor will 
you then depart elsewhere*; but being present with 
it, you will have converted yourself to things of a 
contrary nature. For thus, also, the other Gods 
[z.e. the mundane Gods], though many persons 
are present, frequently appear to one alone, because 
that one only is able to behold them. But these 
Gods, indeed, because they are all-various, convert 
cities to truly existing being». Not only cities, how- 
ever, but the whole earth and all heaven are con- 
verted to it. They also everywhere subsist to- 
gether with, and abide in it; and possess from it 
being, and things which are truly beings, as far as 
to soul and the life which is suspended from it. 
They likewise tend to unity in conjunction with 
. infinite magnitude’. . | 


* In the original, ovds rors aanaéss. But for this I read evds à- 
Ach: rors aanadss, conformably to the above translation. Ficinus 
also has ‘sed neque etiam aliò quoquam abisti.” 

> This sentence in the original is æA’ ovre psy os Stes oti wav- 
Toes TtAshoyres twietewhwes cas woAus. But immediately after vi- 
Aséoyrss, it appears to me necessary to add sis ro ovews ov. 

° Much of what is said by Plotinus in this paragraph is to be 
found in sect, iii. of Porphyry’s Agoguas wees ra vonre, or, Auzili- 
aries to the Perception of intelligible Natures. Many other parts also 
of this treatise of Porphyry are derived from the present two books 
of Plotinus, which Porphyry illustrates at the same time that he 
quotes, as will be evident from a perusal of the Additional Notes 
at the end of this work. 
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SINcE we say that this universe was fashioned 
conformably to that paradigm of it [the intelligi- 
ble world], it is necessary that every animal should 
by a much greater priority exist in that world. And 
if the being of that world is all-perfect, it is ne- 
cessary that it should be all things; and that the 
heaven which is there should be an animal, and 
should not be destitute of the stars which exist in 
this sensible heaven. It is likewise requisite that 
the very subsistence of the intelligible heaven should 
consist in this. It is also manifest that the earth 
- which is there will not be destitute of life, but will 
be much more vital [than this sensible earth], and 
will comprehend in itself all such pedestrious and 
terrestrial animals as the sensible earth is said to 
contain. Plants, likewise, established in life, will 
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evidently be there, and also the sea and all water 
in life, and an ever-dbiding stream. All aquatic 
animals likewise are there. The nature of the air, 
too, is a portion of the intelligible universe; and 
the aérial animals which it contains are analogous 
to the intelligible air. For how is it possible that 
things which subsist in a vital nature should not be 
vital? Since we find this to be the case with ter- 
restrial natures, Hence, how is it possible that 
every animal should not necessarily be there? For 
as each of the great parts [of the intelligible uni- 
verse] is from necessity, such, also, is the nature of 
the animals in these parts, in whatever manner it 
may subsist. The heaven, also, which is there, sub- 
sists intelligibly. All the animals, likewise, which 
are in the sensible heaven are there. Nor is it pos- 
sible they should not be there; for if it were pos- 
sible, they would have no [sensible] subsistence. 
He, therefore, who inquires whence these animals - 
derive their subsistence, inquires, also, whence the 
heaven which is there originates. But this is the 
same thing as to inquire whence animal is derived. 
And this, again, is to inquire whence all life and 
all intellect originate. For in the intelligible world 
‘there is not any indigence nor any defect; but all . 
things possess a plenitude, and, as it were, an ex- 
uberance of life. There is also, as it were, an 
efflux of them from one fountain, not as if from 
one certain spirit or from one heat; but the efflux 
is just as if there was one quality, containing in 
itself all qualities, and likewise preserving them, 
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viz. sweetness, together with fragrance, the exhi- 
larating property of wine, @nd the powers of all 
juices, the perceptions of colours, and whatever is 
known by the touch. There, also, everything 
which is audible will exist, and all melodies, and 
every rhythm. . . 

For neither is intellect simple, nor soul, which 
is derived from it. But all such things as are sim- 
ple [in the intelligible world] are various; yet this 
takes place, so far as they are not composites, and 
so far as they are principles, and so far as they 
exist in energy. For the energy of that which 
ranks as the last there, though it is a terminating 
energy, is simple. But the energy of that which 
is first consists of all energies. Intellect, also, in 
its motion is always moved with invariable same- 
ness, and after a similar manner. Nevertheless, 
nothing is one and the same there, as if it had a 
subsistence in a part, but it exists as all things; 
since, again, that which exists in a part-is not sim- 
ply one thing, but it is this thing infinitely divided. 
We may also say, that the progression is from a 
certain thing, and entirely tends to a certain thing 
as to that which is last. (p. 705.) 

But the wandering of intellect is in the plain of 
Truth*, from which it does not depart. It also 
occupies the whole of it, and makes, as it were, a 


3 See an admirable development of the plain of Truth, which is 
so magnificently celebrated by Plato in the Phedrus, in the 4th 
book of Proclus on the Theology of Plato, to my translation of 
which I refer the reader. 
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place for its own motion. The place, likewise, is 
the same with that of which it is the place. But 
this place is various, in order that it may be passed 
through. And unless the procession was through 
the whole of it, and was always various, so far as 
it was not various intellect would be quiescent. 
But if quiescent, it would not possess intellectual 
perception; and therefore would be no longer in- 
tellect. Hence it is intellectual perception. But 
the whole of its motion fills the whole of essence. 
And all essence being all intelligence, comprehends 
all life*, and after one thing, always another. This, 
however, takes place because that which is the 
same in intellect is always something else; so that 
to him who divides [its powers |, another thing will 
always present itself to the view. But the whole of 
the progression [in the intelligible world] is through 
life and through animals; in the same manner as 
to him who travels through the earth, whatever he 
meets with is terrene, though the terrene natures 
differ from each other. There, however, the life 
through which the progression is made is the same; 
yet, because it always possesses an omniform va- 
riety, it is not the same. (p. 706.) 

He, therefore, who beholds this abundant life, 
which comprehends in itself in one all, and the first 
life, will he not gladly embrace this, and despise 
every other life? For other inferior lives are dark- 


* In the original, xæ: way eveia, vongis way Cony wigiralovee Ta- 
say. But immediately after veness vay, it appears to me necessary 
to add evra, and therefore to read veness way even, Guar, X.T.. 
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ness, small and obscure shadows, vile, impure, and 
defiling uncontaminated lives. Hence, if you look 
at them, you will no longer either perceive pure 
lives, or live simultaneously according to all those 
lives, in which there is nothing that is not vital, and 
nothing that does not live with purity, and without 
the possession of any evil. For evils exist in these 
terrene abodes, because they contain only a vestigie 
of life and a vestigie of intellect. But there the ar- 
chetype subsists, which Plato denominates boni- 
form, because it possesses goodness in forms. For 
one thing is good [itself], but another thing [ż. e. 
intellect] is good in consequence of possessing an 
entirely contemplative life. But it contemplates, 
the objects of its contemplation being boniform, 
which it then obtains when it surveys the nature of 
the good. The good, however, accedes to intellect, 
not such as it is in itself, but such as intellect pos- 
sesses. For that is the principle, and from this 
good accedes to intellect. And intellect, which is 
the fabricator of these things, [7. e. of whatever the 
universe contains,] possesses its power from the 
good. For it was not lawful that intellect, behold- 
ing it, should not have an intellectual perception 
of anything. Nor, again, is it possible that the 
objects of its perception should be in the good; 
since, if this were the case, it would not produce 
them. Hence, it receives from the good the power 
of generating, and through this is filled with the 
natures which it produces, ¿łe good imparting to it 
that which intellect does not itself possess. But 
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from the good, which is the one, multitude accedes 
to intellect. For intellect, since it was incapable 
of possessing the power which it derived from the 
good [separate from multitude], gave distribution 
to. it, and caused one thing to become many, in 
order that it might thus be able to receive the good 
partially. Whatever, therefore, it generates was 
from the power of the good, and was boniform. In- 
tellect, also, is good, being a various good, consist- 
ing of boniform natures. Hence, it may be assi- 
milated to a various vital sphere, or to a thing of 
an omniform nature resplendent with vital faces. 
Or some one may conceive it to resemble all souls 
that are pure and unindigent, concurring in the 
same thing, and possessing whatever pertains to 
themselves. In addition to this, he may also con- 
ceive that the whole of an intellectual essence is 
established on the summits of these souls, so that 
the place everywhere glitters with intellectual light. 
He, however, who forms this conception of it, be- 
ing in a certain respect external to it, will perceive 
it as something different from himself. But it is 
requisite that, becoming himself intellect, he should 
thus make himself to be the object of his contem- 
plation. (p. 708.) 

It is requisite, however, not always to remain in 
[the survey] of this exceedingly great beauty, but 
dismissing this, to pass rapidly to that which is 
superior to it; and not from this sensible heaven, 
but from the intelligible world, to investigate with 
admiration by whom the latter was produced, and 
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what the mode was of its production. Each of the 
natures, therefore, which exists in that world is a 
certain form, and, as it were, a peculiar paradigm. 
But being boniform, and inserting in all things 
that which is common, it possesses all things [ac- 
eording to a boniform nature]. Hence it has being 
in all things; it possesses likewise every animal, 
and a common life, which is inherent in all ani- 
mals, Perhaps, likewise, it possesses other things. 
But what will that be on account of which all these 
are good, so far as they are good? In order, how- 
ever, to the consideration of this, perhaps it will 
be proper, in the first place, to begin from hence. ' 
When intellect itself surveys the good, does it in- 
tellectually perceive that one itself as many; and 
since it is itself one being, does it in its. perception 
of the good divide it into many parts, not being 
able to survey the whole of it at once? Was it, 
however, not yet intellect when it beheld the good, 
but surveyed it unintellectually? Or may we not 
say that it did not as yet perceive it, but lived ad- 
hering to, suspended from, and converted to it. 
This motion, therefore, from the plenitude which 
it derived by tending to, and revolving about the 
good, filled intellect, and was no longer motion 
alone, but motion abundant and full. Afterwards, 
however, being itself became all things, and knew 
this in the cosensation of itself, and was now in- 
tellect. For it was indeed filled, in order that 
it might possess that which it beheld. But it 
beheld all things, together with the light which 
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was imparted to it from the good. On which ac- 
count the good is not only said to be the cause of 
essence, but likewise the cause through which es- 
sence is perceived. Just, however, as the sun is 
the cause of the visibility of sensible objects and of 
their existence, and of sight itself, though it is 
neither sight, nor the objects of sight*. Thus, also, 
the nature of the good is the cause of essence and 
of intellect, and is a light analogous to intelligi- 
bles, and to intellect, by which they are perceived, 
though it is neither beings nor intellect, but is the 
cause of these, imparting by its light perceptibility 
to beings and to intellect. Being itself, therefore, 
thus becomes filled, and through this is at the same 
time perfect, and possesses a visive power. The 
principle, however, of it is tke good, which sub- 
sisted causally prior to it. (p. 709.) 

But how are these things in intellect, and are 
intellect itself, since they do not exist in the reple- 
nishing cause, nor yet in that which is filled from 
it [prior to the plenitude which it thence derived]? ` 
‘For when it was not yet filled, these things were 
not yet possessed by it. Shall we say it is not ne- 
cessary that a thing which is imparted should be in 
that which imparts it? But in things of this kind, 
it is necessary to think that the giver is greater, and 
that the thing given is less than the giver>. For 


a See the 6th book of the Republic of Plato, where this is as- 
serted. 
© For every cause is that primarily which its effect is secondarily, 
as is demonstrated by Proclus in his Theological Elements. 
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such is generation in beings. For, in the first place, 
it is necessary there should be that which is in 
energy, and which has a primordial rank; and that 
things of a posterior nature should be in capacity 
‘the essences which are prior to them. It is also 
necessary that what has a priority of subsistence 
should be beyond things of a secondary nature, 
and that the bestower should be superior to that 
which is bestowed, since it is more excellent. 
Hence, if there is anything which is prior to 
energy, it is beyond energy, and, therefore, is also 
beyond life. Hence, too, if there is life in it 
[causally], it will indeed impart life, but will be 
itself more excellent and more honourable than 
life. It will, therefore, possess life [causally], and 
will not be in want of a various donor. The life, 
also, which it imparts will be a certain vestigie of 
itself, but will not be z¢s life. ‘This imparted life, 
however, when it first beheld its source, was inde- 
finite, but after beholding it, then it became de- 
finite, though its source was without bound. For 
immediately on beholding a certain thing, it became 
bounded by that which it beheld, and contained in 
itself limitation and form. Form, likewise, was in 
the nature which was formed; but that by which it 
was imparted was without form. Bound, however, 
was not added externally, as if it was the limit of 
magnitude; but it was the boundary of the whole 
of that life, which is abundant and infinite, as be- 
ing an illumination from a life of this kind. | 

Hence the life which is there is all power, and the 
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sight proceeding from thence is the power of all 
things. But the intellect which is produced by 
it appears to be itself all things. 

And intellect is, indeed, with respect to soul, the 
light of it, in the same manner as the good is the light 
of intellect. When intellect, also, bounds the soul, 
it causes the soul to be rational, imparting to it a 
vestigie of the forms which it possesses. Hence, 
intellect is also a vestigie of the good. Since, how- 
ever, intellect is form, and possesses difference and 
multitude, ¿že good is simple and formless; for thus 
it gives form to intellect. But if the good were 
form, intellect would be reason. It is requisite, 
however, that the nature which is the first of all 
things should not be multitudinous; since if it 
were, the multitude of it would be referred to 
something beyond it. (p. 711.) 

Some one, perhaps, will say, why may not our 
ascent terminate in intellect, and why may we not 
admit this to be the good? For soul and life are 
vestigies of intellect; and soul aspires after this. 
Hence it judges according to, and tends to, intel- 
lect. In consequence of this, deciding that justice 
is to be preferred to injustice, and that each form 
of virtue is better than each form of vice. Hence, 
too, soul considers that to be more honourable, 
which her choice prefers to other things. Whether, 
however, soul aspires after intellect alone [or after ] 
something beyond intellect, will perhaps require | 
a more abundant discussion, in which it will be 
shown that intellect is not the ultimate [object of 
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desire], and that all things do not aspire after it, 
but that all things aspire after the good. Of those 
things, likewise, which do not possess intellect, all 
do not seek to obtain it; but the natures which 
possess intellect do not stop at this, but, again, 
search for the good. For the good is prior to intel- 
lect. If, however, beings desire life, perpetual sub- 
sistence, and energy, they do not aspire after these 
things so far as intellect, but so far as the good is 
the [ultimate] object of desire, and so far as they 
proceed from and tend to the good. For life, also, 
subsists through aspiring after and tending to this. 
What, therefore, is that one thing in all these 
which causes them to be good? ‘Thus, then, we 
may dare to assert that it is intellect, and the life 
characterized by the form of the good which there 
subsists. But there is a desire of these things, so 
far as they are boniform. I call them, however, 
boniform, because the life of them is the energy of 
the good, or, rather, is an energy derived from the 
good. But this life is now a definite energy; and 
both it and intellect are full of splendour, and are 
pursued by soul because they proceed from the 
good; and soul, again, tends to them as things 
appropriate, yet notas if it tended to the good?, 
Being, however, boniform, they are in consequence 


a In the original, waa’ ovys ayaba. This Ficinus translates, “non 
tamen tanquam per se bona.” This, however, is obviously erroneous; 
for life and intellect are both, according to Plato and Plotinus, es- 
sentially good. Hence, for aaa’ ovyı ayala, I read ada’ ovy ws 
meos q’ ayalo, conformably to the above translation. | 
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of this not.to be despised,: For that which is ap- 
propriate, unless it is good, is indeed familiar and 
allied, but may by some one be avoided. Since 
other things, also, which are remote, and of a sub- 
ordinate nature, may: indeed excite the-soul ; ' but a 
strenuous love of them is then only produced, not 
while they remain what they aré, but when, in ad- 
dition to’ what they are, they receive something 
else [from the. good]. Just as in bodies, though 
light is mingled with them, another light is at the 
same time necessary, that ¢he colour, viz. the light 
which is in them*, thay become. apparent. : Thus, 
also, in supernal natures, though they posséss an 
abundance of: light; yet they are in want of a 
still more excellent light, in order that: they may 
be visible to themselves and to- some other thing. 
(p. 714.) 

When, herera some one perceives. iia light, 
he is then excited to supernal natures, and aspiring 
after the splendour which surrounds them, he is 
excessively delighted. Just as he who loves these 
terrene bodies, is not a lover of the subjects of 
them, but of the beauty in them which presents 
itself to the view. For each thing is that which it 
is in itself; but it becomes desirable in consequence 
of being coloured over by tke good, which' imparts 
to it, as it were, an alluring gracefulnéss, and in- 
fuses love in the natures which aspire after good. 
Hence, soul receiving an influx from thence into 


* Plato in the Timeus says, that colour is a flame flowing from 
bodies, 
G 2 
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itself, is moved, is divinely inspired, is filled with 
vehement desire, and becomes inflamed with love. 
Prior to this, however, it was not excited to intel- 
lect, though intellect is beautiful. For the beauty 
of it is sluggish till it receives the light of the good; 
and the soul falls, as it were, from itself resupine, 
‘becomes torpid with respect to everything else, and 
appears to be dormant, though intellect is present. 
‘But when a heat, as it were, from the good pro- 
‘ceeds into it, it is corroborated, roused, and be- 
comes truly winged. In this state, also, though it 
-is, as it were, seized with astonishment towards that 
which is adjacent and near to it, at the same time 
it is elevated in a still greater degree, as if by re- 
‘miniscence, to another thing [ż. ¢. to the good]. As 
long, too, as there is something superior to what is 
present, it is naturally elevated to it, being raised 
by that which imparts to it its [winged] love. And 
it transcends, indeed, intellect; but is not able to 
run beyond the good, because there is not anything 
beyond it. If, however, it abides in intellect, it 
surveys things beautiful and venerable, yet does 
not entirely possess the object of its search. For 
it approaches, as it were, to a face, beautiful, in- 
deed, but which is not able to excite [vehemently ] 
the sight, in consequence of not possessing the 
grace which supervenes the good and causes beauty 
to be alluring. Hence, also, it must be confessed, 
that here beauty is rather that which is resplendent 
in symmetry than symmetry itself; and that this is 
the object of love. For why in a living face is there 
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a preater light of beauty, but in the face of a dead 
body, though the flesh and the symmetry is not yet 
changed, there is no longer a vestigie of beauty? ? 
Why, also, of statues, are those which exhibit more 
the appearance of life more beautiful than those 
which possess greater symmetry [without this ap- 
pearance |? Why, likewise, is a living form, though 
it may be deficient in symmetry, more beautiful 
than the beauty in a statue? Is it not because it is 
more desirable? And this because it possesses soul. 
But this is because it is more boniform. And this, 
again, because it is after a certain manner coloured 
with the light of the good. Hence, being thus co- 
loured, it is excited, and becoming lighter, is ele- 
vated, and elevates also that which it possesses, 
and causes it, as far as it is capable, to be good, 
and to be raised [to the good]. (p. 715.) 

Plato, therefore, mingling pleasure with the end, 
and placing good, not according to a simple subsist- 
ence, nor as existing in intellect alone, as it is writ- 
ten in the Philebus’, perhaps perceiving the am- 
biguity of this doubt, neither entirely admitted,— 
and this rightly,—that good consisted in pleasure, 


^ The above sentence in the original is dia es yag sas pty Zwvres 
MWeTwMev perAAoy TO Oiyyos TOU NLA, byvvos de swi TibvnxoT os, xai nwo — 
vou Toowmou Tais caghi xas Tais orpousroies wsusoousvov. But imme- 
diately after +t¢ynxoros, it is obviously necessary to add, conformably 
to the above translation, rov xaAev ovx srie Ficinus, also, in his pa- 
raphrased version has “vix pulchritudinis restat vestigium.” 

> The design of the Philebus is to discover what is the chief good 
of man. See my Introduction to, and Notes on, that Dialogue, ir in 
the 4th volume of my Plato. | 
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hor that intellect, destitute of pleasure, is to be 
considered as good, because he did not see that in 
this case it could excite other natures to the desire 
of it.. Perhaps, however, this was not the case; 
but because the good has a nature of this kind in 
itself, he thought that it was necessarily delectable 
to its possessor,-and the object of desire to the 
being by whom it was not possessed; so that good 
is not present with him who is not in possession of 
joy. Hence if joy is not inherent in the first de- 
siring nature: (2. e.. in intellect], neither is good 
present with it. Nor is this absurd. For in this 
Dialogue, Plato does not investigate the first good, 
but our good; and, in short, a good which belongs 
to another thing, and is itself different from that to 
which it belongs, being itself deficient, and per- 
haps of a composite nature. Hence, that which is 
solitary and alone is no participant-of good, but 
possesses good after another, and a more excellent 
manner. It is necessary, therefore, that the good 
should be desirable, yet not from being desirable 
that it should be good, but that because it is good 
it should be-desirable. Shall we say, therefore, 
that the nature which is prior to what is last among 
beings is good, and that the ascent is such, that 
what is superior always imparts good to that which 
is subordinate to it, if the ascent does not depart 
from the analogous, but always proceeds to some- 
thing greater? At length, however, the ascent 
terminates in that which is supreme, beyond which 
nothing that is superior can be assumed. And this 
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is the first of things, and that which is truly the 
first, and is especially and peculiarly good, and is 
also to other things the cause of good. For to 
matter, indeed, form is good; since if matter could 
receive sensation, it would doubtless be delighted 
from the reception of it. But soul is the good of 
body; for without soul it would neither exist nor 
be preserved. Virtue, also, is the good of the soul, 
and, superior to this, the good of it is intellect. 
And above this is the good, which we denominate 
the first nature. Each of these, likewise, effects 
something in the natures by which it ‘is ‘received 
as good; to some imparting order and ornament, 
but to others life [alone], and to others wisdom, 
accompanied by an excellent condition of life. To 
intellect, however, it imparts good, which we say 
proceeds into this, and that it is: an energy derived 
from the good. It likewise imparts to it that which 
is now said to be light. But what this light is we 
shall afterwards unfold. (p. 717.) 

All things, therefore, are invested with beauty 
and possess light through that which is prior to all 
things. And intellect, indeed, derives from thence 
the splendour of intellectual energy, with which it 
illuminates nature. But soul receives from thence 
a vital power, and an abundance of life proceeding 
into it. Intellect, indeed, is elevated thither [ż. e. 
to the good], and there abides, rejoicing in subsist- 
ing near it. But soul being converted to it as far 
as she is able, as soon as she knows and perceives 
it, is delighted with the spectaele, and from as much 
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of it as her power of vision permits her to see, she 
is astonished, feels as if she had been struck, and is 
conscious of containing in herself some portion [of 
the splendour] of the good. Being, also, thus dis- 
posed, she becomes desirous, like those who from 
the image of a beloved object, are excited to wish 
for a perception of the object of their love. But, 
as here, lovers fashion themselves to a similitude of 
the beloved object, and, in consequence of this, 
cause both their bodies and their souls to be more 
decorous and elegant, wishing as much as possible 
that they may not be deficient in the temperance 
and other virtues of the object of their love, lest 
they should be despised by this object; and these 
are able to become amatory associates;—after the 
same manner soul, also, loves the good, being ex- 
cited by it to this love from the beginning, and the 
love which it promptly possesses does not wait, from 
the beauty in sensible objects, to be recalled to the 
recollection of the good. Possessing, however, love, 
yet being ignorant of what it possesses, it perpetu- 
ally seeks for it. Soul, likewise, wishing to accede 
to it, despises the things which are here [ż. e. sen- 
sible objects], and this in consequence of perceiving 
that whatever is beautiful in the visible world ex- 
ists in flesh and in bodies, is defiled by that in 
which it resides, is dispersed by magnitude, and is 
not truly beautiful. For it is unlawful to suppose 
that the natures which possess true beauty would, 
remaining such as they are, merge themselves in 
the mire of bodies, and thus defile themselves and 
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become evanescent. But when, also, soul sees that 
whatever is beautiful in objects of sense is in a con- 
tinual flux, it then perfectly knows that the beauty © 
which supervenes them is adventitious. Afterwards 
soul vehemently extends itself to find the object of 
its love, nor desists till it obtains that which it pur- 
sues; nor ever will, unless some one could ex- 
tirpate its love of the good. When, however, it 
obtains this object of its pursuit, it perceives what- 
ever is beautiful and true. It also becomes in a 
greater degree corroborated, in consequence of 
being filled with the life of true being; is then 
itself truly existing being, dwells with it, and in 
consequence of proximity to it, clearly perceives 
that which had formerly been the object of its 
search. (p. 722.) | 

Where, therefore, is he to be seen who produced 
such great beauty, and such excellent and abun- 
dant life and essence? You may perceive beauty 
shining in all forms, and these all-various. And it 
is beautiful, indeed, to abide where you have this 
perception; but when situated in beauty, it is re- 
quisite to survey whence these forms, and likewise 
whence all beautiful objects originate. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the cause should be no one of 
these things*. For if it was any one’ of them, it 
would be a certain part. Hence, it is neither a 
certain form nor a certain power. Nor, again, is 


- ® In the original, 3u 3 avrov sivas rourey pends bv But for avrov in 
this place, it is obviously necessary to read ari Ficinus also has 
“autorem,” 
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it aH the forms and powers which there? exist; but 
it is necessary that it should have a subsistence 
above all powers and all forms.’ For the principle 
is formless, since it is not indigent of form, but is 
that from which every intellectual form proceeds. 
For that which is generated, must necessarily be 
generated a certain thing, and possess a proper 
form. But how can that be'made which does not 
originate from anything? This, therefore, is not 
one of the number of beings, and at the same time 
it is all things®. It is not, indeed, the former, 
because beings are posterior to it; but it is the 
latter, because all things proceed from it. Hence, 
since it is able to produce all things, what magni- 
_ tude can it possess? Shall we say that it'is infi- 
nite? But if infinite, it will not have any magni- 
tude: for magnitude subsists in the last of things. 
It is likewise necessary, if it produced magnitude, 
that it should be itself without magnitude. Besides, 
the magnitude of essence does not consist in quan- 
tity. Something else, indeed, posterior to it may 
possess magnitude. But the magnitude of the good 
consists in this, that nothing is more powerful, and 
that nothing can be equalized with it. For how is 
it possible that any of its productions can be equal 
to it, since no one of them possesses the same na- 
ture? To which may be added, that the assertion 


a i.e. In the intelligible sali: 
» viz. It is all things prior to all; or, in other words, it is that 
from which, as from an ineffable sd yin, all. things are ineffably 
unfolded into light. ? 
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that. the good exists eternally, and is.in all things, 
does. not ascribe to him either measure? or un- 
bounded extension. For how, if this were the 
case, could it measure [all] other. things? . Again, 
therefore, neither has it any figure. Hence, that 
object of desire which is wholly without figure and 
form. will be the most desirable, and the most lovely 
of all things. The love of it, also, will be immea- 
surable: for here the love is not definite, because 
the object of love is infinite. On this account, like- 
wise, the, beauty of it subsists in a way different from 
that of other beautiful objects; for it is super-beau- 
tiful beauty’. For since it does not rank among 
beings,. how can it be a certain beauty? Since, 
however, it is lovely, it will be the source of beauty. 
Hence it is the power of all beauty, and a flower 
beautifying beauty. For it-generates beauty, and 
causes it to be more beautiful: through its own ex- 
uberance of beauty; so that.it:is-the principle and 
the end of beauty. But. bemg the principle of 
beauty, it causes that to be beautiful of which it is 
the principle. It does not, however, make it to be 
beautiful in form, but that, which is generated by it 
is without form, and after another manner subsists 
in form. | For this very thing, which is said to be 
alone form, exists in another thing. But that 
which subsists in itself is. without form. Hence 
o a -Porif the good possessed measure, it could not be the measure 
of all things, since it could not measure incommensurable natures. 
> i.e. Causal beauty, or that which, being superior to essential 


beauty, is the cause of it, For every cause is that primarily which 
its effect is secondarily. 
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that which participates of beauty is invested with 
form; but this is not the case with beauty itself. 
(p. 724.) 

‘Hence, when we speak of beauty itself, we must 
far remove from ourselves such a form as this; 
nor must we place it before our eyes, lest we should 
fall from the perception of the beautiful into an 
obscure participation of it, which is also said to be 
{though erroneously] beautiful. Form, however, 
which is without morphe, is beautiful’, if it is form 
of this kind.—But reason asserts, that whatever 
has morphe, and morphe itself, and everything that 
has form, is measured. This, however, is neither 
that which comprehends all things in itself, nor is 
sufficient to itself. Nor is it beautiful from itself, 
but is a thing of a mingled nature. It is necessary, 
therefore, that these things should be beautiful [yet 
measured], but that the nature which is truly beau- 
tiful, or rather, which is above beauty, should be 
without measure. But if this be the case, it is ne- 
cessary that it should neither be formed, nor be 
form. Hence, that which is primarily lovely, and 
which is the first of things, and the beauty of the 
intelligible which is there, is the nature of the good. 
This, also, is testified by the passion of lovers. For 
as long as some one ts conversant with that figure only 
which is manifest to the eyes, he does not yet love the © 
oe which he sees; but when departing from it, he 


' ® Jn the original, ro 0s apoppor ubos xarov. But opin, as we learn 
from Simplicius, pertains to the figure, colour, and magnitude of 
superficies, 
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generates in himself, in his impartible soul, a form 
which is not an object of sense, then love springs forth. 
Nevertheless, he desires to see the beloved object, 
in order that he may irrigate his love, which from 
absence becomes marcid and dry*. If, however, 
he should conceive that it is necessary to pass be- 
yond this to something more formless, after this 
superior nature, he will more vehemently aspire. 
For the passion which he experienced from the bea 
ginning was the love of an immense light, excited by 
an obscure splendour. For morphe® is the vestigie 
of that which is formless. This, therefore, gene- 
rates morphe, but morphe does not generate the 
formless nature. But that which is without form, 
when it accedes to matter, generates morphe. Mat- 
ter, however, is necessarily most remote from form, 
because it has not in itself even the last vestigie of 
form. If, therefore, a sensible object is lovely, it 
is not through matter, but through that which is 
invested with form. But the form which is in 
matter is derived from soul; and soul is ina much 
greater degree form, and is much more lovely. In- 
tellect, also, is in a still greater degree form than 
soul, and is still more lovely. And this being the 
case, it is [obviously] necessary that the first na- 
ture [or primary source] of beauty should be form- 
less°. (p. 725.) 

a See the Phedrus of Plato, from which what Plotinus here 
says is derived. 

b See the Note to p. 92. 


° Because it is that from which form proceeds; and every causé 
is better than its effect. 
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We ought not, therefore, any longer to wonder 
that the good imparts vehement desires, if-it is per- 
fectly liberated -from intelligible form. For soul, 
also, when she possesses a strenuous love of it, 
abandons every form which she contains, even 
though there should be in her a certain intelli- 
gible form. For it. is not possible for him who 
possesses any other thing, and energises about it, 
either ta see or be conjoined with the good; but it 
is necessary neither to have in readiness any other 
beauty or any ether good’, in order that the soul, 
being herself alone, may receive the alone>. When, 
however, the soul fortunately obtains this, then te 
good accedes to her, or rather, being present, un- — 
folds itself. into light, when she withdraws herself 
from visible objects, and prepares herself, so that 
she may become eminently beautiful, and pass into 
a similitude with it.. But the preparation and the 
adornment is manifest to those who are properly 
prepared [for; the vision of the good}. The soul, 
therefore, becoming thus nepi; will perceive in 


a In the original, aria Jes enes xaxov inoi au ayahe E aÀÀo 
weoxuee stive But for xaxov here, it is obviously necessary to read 
xao, though sexey is adopted by: Ficinus in his version. It is 
likewise requisite, instead of placing a comma after ovdsy, to place it 
after aAA0, conformably to the above translation. 

b Conformably to this, Plotinus at the conclusion of his last 
Ennead says, “that the life of the Gods and of felicitous men con- 
sists in Quyn peovou argos wovon, i.e. “in a flight of the alone to the alone.” 
Thus, too, Hermes Trismegistus, in his Crater, or Monad, speak- 
ing of intellectual men, says, xarafgorncavets wavrey Tey supata 
XXI OCT HY SEs TO bY xas Lover ewivdouer, ie. ** Despising everything 
corporeal and incorporeal they hasten to the one and the alone.” 
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herself the good suddenly shining fortha; for nothing 
then intervenes. Nor are there any longer two 
things, but both are one. For as long as the good is 
present,- no separation or distinction can be made. 
But an imitation of this takes place between lovers 
that are here and the objects of their love, both of 
them wishing to be mingled together and to become 
one. The soul, however, during this union with 
the. good, does not any longer perceive that she is 
in body, nor does she assert of herself any other 
thing, neither man, nor animal, nor being, nor 
the universe. For in a certain respect the vision 
of these things is anomalous. Nor has. the soul 
then leisure, nor is she willing to attend to these; 
but searching after the good, she meets with it, as 
being now present, and beholds it. instead of. her- 
self. For she is too attentive to the vision to per- 
ceive anything else. While she is in this state, 
likewise, she would not exchange her condition for 
all other things; not even if some one should put 
her in possession of all heaven, because there is 
nothing else more excellent nor more replete with 
good. For neither can she ascend higher than 
this; and to behold anything else is to descend, 
though they should be supernal objects. Hence, 
then, the soul possesses the power of judging well, 
and knows that this is the object after which she 


2 See p. 452 of my translation of Select Works of Plotinus. 

> In the original, ours saurny wad ors Asyes. But for aaa’ oni, it 
is necessary to read #AAe r, and this is also conformable to the ver- 
sion of Ficinus, 
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aspired, and admits that nothing is more excellent 
than this. For there is no fallacy there; since, 
otherwise, she would meet with that which is more 
true than truth. The soul, therefore, is herself 
what she then says, and says afterwards, and sż- 
lently says*. Being, also, affected in a most de- 
lectable manner, she is not deceived in the delight 
which she experiences. For she does not say this 
as if she were influenced by corporeal pleasure, 
but in consequence of becoming that which she. 
formerly was when she was in a felicitous condition 
of being. Everything else, likewise, with which she 
was once delighted, such as dominion, or power, or 
wealth, or beauty, or science,—all these, she now 
says, are to be despised; which would not be the 
case, unless she were in possession of things more 
excellent than these. Nor while thus united to the 
good is she afraid of anything of an adverse nature, 
nor does she at all perceive anything of this kind. 
If, also, other things pertaining to her should be 
destroyed, she would most willingly assent to this, 
in order that she might associate with ¢he good alone, 
so delightfully is she then affected. (p. 726.) 
Then, indeed, the soul is so disposed, that she 
despises intellectual energy, with which at another 
time she was delighted, because this energy is a 


a See the Note to p. 453 of my translation of Select Works of 
Plotinus, in which it is shown from Homer, that to the reception 
of divine illumination, silence, and a cessation of all mental energy, 
are requisite, and this, too, is asserted by all the ancient intellectual 
philosophers. 
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certain motion, but she then does not wish to be 
moved. For neither does she say that the object 
of her vision is intellect*, though, becoming herself 
intellect, she surveys it, being, as it were, wholly © 
absorbed in intellect, and situated in the intelli- 
gible place. But being thus situated and esta- 
blished about this place, she intellectually perceives 
the intelligible. When, however, she perceives 
that divinity [the good], she then dismisses every- 
thing else; just as if some one entering a house va- 
riously and beautifully adorned, should attentively 
survey and admire everything which it contains, till 
he sees the master of the house; but on seeing, and 
being astonished at the view of him, as far transcend- 
ing the statues which he beheld, and as a truly worthy 
object of vision, should dismiss these, and afterwards 
survey the master alone. But beholding, and not 
withdrawing his eye from him, he should no longer 
by continuity of vision see the object of vision, but 
should mingle his sight with the spectacle itself, so 
that what was before visible now becomes sight. 
In this state, however, he will become oblivious of 
all other spectacles. And, perhaps, this image will 
preserve an appropriate analogy, if, instead of a man 
who is the master of this admirable house, we sub- 
stitute a certain God, and he not visible to the sight, 
but wholly occupying the soul of the beholder, 


* In the original, xas yag ov Y sxsiver Onow ov ope xaires vous yiyo- 
sires. But the sense requires that between gas and ov, the word ` 
youv should be inserted; and this is confirmed by the version of 
Ficinus. - 
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Intellect, therefore, possesses a twofold power ; 
one, by which it perceives intellectually, and be- 
holds the forms which ‘it contains; but the other, 
by which it sees things beyond itself by a certain 
intuition and reception [of the objects of its vision], 
according to which, prior to this, it was only visive, 
and in consequence of seeing, afterwards possessed 
intellect. And the former, indeed, is the vision of 
intellect replete with wisdom ; but the latter of in- 
tellect inflamed with love. For when it becomes 
insane through being intoxicated with nectar, then 
it also becomes amatory, and is dilated from abund- 
ance into a felicitous condition of being*. And to 
be thus intoxicated is better to intellect than to be 
more temperately affected. Does intellect, how- 
ever, at one time perceive certain things, and at 
another time others ? By no means. But language, 
for the. purpose of instructing others, represents it 
as energising differently at different times. It in- 
tellectually perceives, however, eternally. But it 
has a power beyond intellection, and through this 
‘it perceives the good in a way which transcends in- 
tellectual vision. For from perceiving the good, it 
produces in itself an offspring, and at the same 
time is conscious of containing this progeny in 
* What Plotinus here says about intellect being intoxicated with 
nectar is derived from the Banquet of Plato. For there Diotima 
says, “ that at the birth of Venus, Plenty, the son of Counsel, being 
intoxicated with nectar, had connexion with Poverty, and became 
pregnant with Love.’ See this explained in the Notes to my 


translation of this speech of Diotima, in vol. iii. p. 500. of my 
Plato. 
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itself. Perceiving this, also, it is said to have in- 
tellectual perception. It sees the good, however, 
by a power through which it afterwards possesses 
intellectual energy. But soul, confounding, as it 
were, the intellect which remains in her, and causing 
it to vanish, [sees the good]. Or rather, soul first 
sees the intellect which she contains, but the vi- 
sion proceeds into her, and the two become one. 
The good, however, extending itself to these, and 
adapting itself to the condition of both, runs above 
them, and uniting the two, imparts to them a blessed 
sensation and vision. It also elevates them to such 
an exalted degree, that they are neither in place, 
nor in anything else in which one thing is naturally 
adapted to be in another. For neither has the good 
any subsistence in place; since the intelligible place 
is in him, but he is notin anything. Hence, neither 
is the soul then moved, because neither is the good 
moved, Nor is soul then [properly] soul, because 
_ she does not then [properly] live, but is above life. 
Nor is she intellect, because neither does she per- 
ceive intellectually; for if she did, an assimilation 
between the two would be necessary. But she does 
not intellectually perceive ke good, because neither 
has she then intellectual perception. (p. 727.) 
Other things, therefore, are evident. Something, 
also, has been said about this [ż. e. about the union 
of the soul with the good]. At the same time, 
however, a little more ‘must be added, beginning, 
indeed, from former assertions, but proceeding 
through other arguments. For with respect to the - 
| H 2 
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good, either the knowledge of, or the contact with 
it, is the greatest of things. And Plato says, that 
this is the greatest discipline*, not calling the in- 
tuitive perception of it a discipline; but he thus de- 
nominates the learning something previously about 
it. Analogies, therefore, ablations, the knowledge 


derived from things produced by it, and certain — 


gradual ascents, teach us something pertaining to 
it. We proceed, however, to it through purifica- 
tions, prayer, a soul adorned with every virtue, 
an ascent to the intelligible world, an establish- 
ment in it, and banqueting* on the divine food 
which is there. But whoever is a spectator of this 
{diyine] world, becomes at one and the same time 
both the spectator and the spectacle. For he both 
surveys himself and other things; and becoming 
essence, intellect, and an all-perfect animal, he 
no longer beholds this intelligible world externally, 
but now being the same with it, he approaches to 
the good, which is proximate to this divine world, 
- and illuminates the whole of it. Here, however, 
dismissing every discipline, and arriving at the 
utmost extent of erudition, he becomes established 
in beauty, as far as to which it is possible to ener- 
gise intellectually. But being lifted from this, as 


2 Plato in the 6th book of his Republic says, “ that the idea . 


of the good is the greatest discipline.” See vol. i. p. $41. of my 
Plato. — 

> In the original, agsrai, virtues; ; but from the version of Ficinus, 
it is requisite to read sugas. 

© In the original, wiarus, which is evidently erroneous, I read, 
therefore, conformably to the version of Ficinus, seriaetis. 
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from a wave of intellect*, and elevated, as it were, 
by its tumefaction, he will suddenly perceive [the 
good]. He will, however, be ignorant of the man- 
ner in which he sees it; but the vision filling the 
eyes with light, will prevent him from seeing any- 
thing else, since the light itself will be the object: 
of his vision. For then one thing will not be in 
- him that which is seen, and another the light of 
the visible object, nor will it be intellect, and that 
which intellect perceives; but it will be a splen- 
dour? generating these things afterwards and abid- 
ing in itself. This, however, will be light alone,’ 
generating intellect without being extinguished in. 


a Plotinus in what he here says, alludes to the following passage 
in the 5th book of Homer’s Odyssey, where Ulysses is represented — 
swimming in order to reach the Phzacian coast, after 


« The winds were hush’d, the billows scarcely curl’d, 
And a dead silence still’d the wat’ry world.” 


evoccdes Ô s wee wsdoy s107s08 yeay 
Oğu para weoi dwr, piyaxov vro xuuaros apbisumV. 393, &c. 
i.e. i 
“ When lifted on a ridgy wave he spies 
The land at distance, and with sharpen’d eyes, "Porr. 


But in this translation of Pope, for “ at distance” in the second line, 
it will be more conformable to the original to substitute not now re- 
mote, omitting and. And for ridgy in the first line, -to read mighty. 
With this alteration the lines will be, 


“ When lifted on a mighty wave he spies 
The land, not now remote, with sharpen’d eyes,” 


b In the original, aaa’ aven ysween ravra us uerieov. But for avrn 

it is necessary to read «vyn, conformably to the version of Ficinus, 

' and to what immediately follows; though, from a typographical 
error, lex is in Ficinus printed for lur. | 
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the production of it. But this light remains, and 
intellect is produced from the very existence of it. 
For if it was not a thing of this kind, intellect? 
would not have a subsistence. (p. 728.) 

Hence, those who in their assertions about it 
ascribe intelligence to it, do not admit that it has 
a knowledge of things of an inferior nature, and 
which proceed from it; though to some this ap- 
pears to be absurd, that the good should not know 
[all] other things. These, however, not finding 
anything more honourable, attribute to it an intel- 
. lectual perception of itself; as if by this perception 
it will be more venerable, and as if intelligence was 
something more excellent than the good, considered 
as being nothing else than the good. Whether, 
therefore, will it possess that which is more ho- 
nourable from intellection or from itself? For if 
from intellection, it is not venerable in itself, or at 
least, is less venerable than intelligence. But if 
from itself, it will be perfect prior to intellectual 
perception, and will not be perfected by intelli- 
gence. If, however, it should be said, that the good 
is energy and not power, it is necessary to know, 
that if it is an essence always intellectually ener- 
gising, and. through this is said to be energy, it 
. will be two things, essence and intelligence. And 
thus it will not be perfectly simple; but those who 
make this assertion, add something else to the good, 


* In the original, s yæp «en TUTO THOUTOY NY, OUR AY UMIeTH EXLIVE, 
For sxsivo, however, conformably to the above version, it is requisite 
to read sxsivos. 
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just as vision in energy would be ascribed to the 
eyes, though they should eternally perceive. But 
if it is said that że good is energy* because intelli- 
gence also is energy, in this case, being intelligence, 
it will not perceive intellectually, as neither will 
motion be that which is moved®. Here, however, 
it may be said, are not intelligibles essence and 
energy? To this we answer, that we acknowledge 
these to be multitudinous, and to possess a diversity 
of nature. But that which is the first of all things 
is simple; and we ascribe intellectual perception to 
that which proceeds from something superior to it. 
We also assert, that this ‘perception investigates 
its own essence, and itself, and that which pro- 
. duced it. We likewise say, that this perception in 
the conversion to, and knowledge of, itself, may 
justly be called intellect®. But what want of in- 
tellectual perception can there be in that nature 
which was neither generated, nor has anything 
prior to itself4? Hence Plato rightly says, that 


® In the original, s 3s svspysie Asyousy, x.7.24. But the reading 
in the margin, in order that it may correspond with the version of 
Ficinus, is s: ðs sysgyug, x.¢.2. For the version of Ficinus is, “ Sin 
autem in actu Deum esse dicant,” &c. The true reading, how- 
ever, is that of the printed text, as is evident from what immedi- 
ately follows. 

> For motion is a medium between that which is tbe cause of 
motion and the thing which. is moved. 

° For the very essence of intellect consists in a self-converting 
energy. 

4 The good, or the one, contains in itself all things, but in such a 
way as to be prior to all things. It.is, therefore, prior to intelli- 
gence and intellectual perception. 
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the good is beyond intellect». For intellect without 
_ intellectual perception will be devoid of intellect: 
And the being to which intellectual perception is 
natural, will be without intellect if it does not ener- 
gise intellectually. But what work can be assigned 
to that nature to which no work belongs? At the 
same time, through a privation of this it may be 
said, as an accusation, that this nature does not act. 
- This, however, is just the same as if some one 
should say, that he good does not practise the art 
of medicine. But no work pertains to him, be- 
cause there is nothing which it is expedient for 
him to perform. For he is all-sufficient. Nor is 
there any occasion for him to search for anything, 
since he is above all things, For being that which 
he is, he is sufficient to himself and to ere EDE 
else. 

Neither can we assert of the pool that he és; for 
neither is he in want of this, since it must not be 
said of him that he zs good. But that of which és 
is predicated, good also is predicated, not as one 
thing of another, but merely as indicative of his 
nature. We denominate him, however, the good, 
asserting something of him, but not assigning any- 
thing żo him; nor predicating this in such a way © 

s In the original, sorse vov» new o watuy suvyai oołw$. But the 
sense requires that for orse we should read, conformably to the 
above translation, 3se vvse. The version of Ficinus also-accords 
with this emendation; for it is, “ Quamobrem Plato summum 
Deum intellectui recte præfecit.” The assertion of Plato, to which 


Plotinus here alludes, is to be found near the end of the 6th book 
of the Republic, 
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as if good was present with him, but as good itself. 
_ Again, neither do we think it fit [as we have said] 
to assert of him that he és good, nor is the article 
the to be applied to him.—But who can admit 
the existence of a nature which neither perceives 
nor has any knowledge of itself? (p. 729.) 

It is necessary, therefore, to know that all intel- 
ligence is derived from a certain thing, and is of a 
certain thing. And the intelligence, indeed, which 
is coexistent with that from which it is derived has 
for its subject that of which it is the intelligence. 
It is also, as it were, something inherent, being the 
energy of its subject, and giving completion to the 
power of it*, but generating nothing itself. For it 
alone pertains to that to which it belongs, being, as 
it were, the perfection of it. But the intelligence 
which subsists together with essence, and which 
gives subsistence to essence, generates in itself, and 
‘the energy of it is essence. It also coexists in es- 
sence; nor is the intelligence different from this 
essence. This nature, likewise, intellectually per- 
ceives itself, not as something different, except so 
far as the object of intellection and intellection 
itself are distinguished from each other by defini- 
tion; since this nature is a certain multitude, as 
we have frequently demonstrated. This, also, is 


* In the original, xa: wAngoven, re duvauss sxuvove The sense, 
however, requires that we should read, conformably to the above 
translation, xa: wAngaven env uray sxssvou, And this emendation 
is confirmed by the version of Ficinus, which is, ‘“ ejusdemque po- 
tentiam implens,” 
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the first energy, generating an hypostasis in essence, 
and being the image of another thing, it is the 
image of something so great* that it becomes also 
essence. But if it was the image of this trans- 
cendent nature, yet was not derived from it, in 
this case it would be nothing else than an image 
of it, and would not be.an hypostasis in itself. Be- 
ing, however, itself the first energy and the first 
intelligence, it will not have prior to itself either 
energy or intellectual perception. He, therefore, 
who passes beyond this essence and intelligence 
will not arrive either at essence or intellectual per- 
ception, but will ascend to something beyond these, 
to a nature so admirable that it has neither essence 
nor intelligence in itself, but is itself alone with 
itself, not being in want of any of the things which 
proceed from it. For it did not, previously ener- 
gising, produce energy; [ since, in this case, it would 
energise prior to the generation of energy. Nor, 
perceiving intellectually, did it generate intelli- 
gence>;] for it would have had intellectual per- 
ception prior to the existence of intelligence. For, 
in short, intelligence, if it is an intellectual percep- 
tion of the good, is inferior to it; so that it will not 
be intelligence possessed by the good. I say this, 


3 In the original, ovrws sors psyaaoy cives. But for psyarey, it is 
. necessary to read, conformably to the version of Ficinus, psyaàsv. 
> The Greek of the words within the brackets is wanting in the 
original, Hence, immediately after ov yag tnteynous xgortger, sys 
mosy syigyuay, it is requisite to add, nòn yae svspyu wes ysvsrbas svsg- 
yux. ovds venous sysvnesy vonow. The sense of the whole passage 
requires this addition, and is supported by the version of Ficinus. | 
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not because the good has not a subsistence,—for this 
must be admitted,—but because there will not be in 
the good itself intelligence; since in this case the 
good, and that which is inferior to it, the intellec- 
tual perception of it, will be at the same time one 
thing. But if the intellectual perception of the 
good is inferior to it at one and the same time, it 
will be intelligence and essence. If, however, the 
good transcends intelligence, both intelligence and 
the intelligible will be inferior to itè; nor will there 
be intellectual perception in the good. But intelli- 
gence being inferior ta, and on this account reve- 
rencing, the good, will have a situation different from 
it, and will leave it unmingled with itself, as also 
liberated from all other things. Since, however, 
it is unmingled with intelligence, it is genuinely 
that which it is, not being impeded by the presence 
of intellectual perception from purity of existence, 
and a subsistence as the one. But if'some one should 
conceive that ¢he good is at the same time both in- 
teliigent and the intelligible, and that it is essence, 
and .an intelligence coexistent with essence, and 
should thus think fit to admit that the good is in- 
tellective,—in this case, such a one will be in want 
of something else which is prior to the good; since 
energy and intelligence are either the perfection of 
`- another subject, or, being consubstantial, they will 


a In the original, s 3s xetrroy n voneis, To vonrev xugoy serais But 
it is necessary to read, conformably to the above translation, u òs 
xeurrer, 0 vonols xa To vonToY vigov soras, Agreeably to this, also, 
the version of Ficinus must be amended. 
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have another nature prior to them, through which 
- intelligence derives an intellective power, as it is 
reasonable to admit it-should. For it possesses 
that which it intellectually perceives, because there 
is another nature prior to it. When, also, intel- 
ligence perceives itself, it then recognises, as it 
were, what it derived into itself from the intuitive 
perception of another thing. But what can that 
nature intellectually perceive, or how can it even 
intellectually perceive itself, when there is nothing 
prior to it, and nothing derived from anything else 
subsists together with it? For what can it search 


for? Or what can it desire? Or can it be supposed 


that it investigates the magnitude of its own power, 
as if this power was external to it, so far as it is the 


object of its perception? I mean, as if there was 


one power through which it recognised what its 
nature is, and another which recognises this na- 
ture*. But if it is one thing only, what should it 
investigate? (p. 782.) 

Intellectual perception, indeed, appears to have 
been imparted as an auxiliary to more divine na- 
tures, but yet which are less divine and less excel- 
lent [than the good]. This, also, is, as it were, an 


a This sentence in the original is, Asyw òs, u aAAn psy n Suvergess 
aurou ny, speccrbaysy, GAAN 3s § suardany. But this is obviously de- 
fective, as is likewise the version of Ficinus, which is, ‘‘ Dico autem, 
si quidem alia quidem sit ejus potentia quam perdiscit, alia vero 


quam discit.” For in the original, instead of s Iuvapss avrov nv, 


suavlarsy, it is necessary to read, n duvapes avrov, X ny tuarbavsy, And 


it is requisite to correct the version of Ficinus conformably to this. 


emendation. 
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eye to them being blind*. What, however, would 
the eye want in order to the perception of being, 
_ if it were itself light? But he who is in want of 
sight, possessing in himself darkness, seeks for light 
through the eye. If, therefore, intellectual percep- 
tion searches for light®, but light does not search 
for light, that supreme nature the good, since it does 
not seek for light, will not endeavour to obtain in- 
tellectual perception. Nor does intelligence pertain 
to this nature; for the addition of it would not in- 
crease its excellence. Hence, it has not any sen- 
sation of itself, since it is not in want of it. Nor is 
it two things. Or, rather, it would be more than 
two things if it was intelligence. For if it were, it 
would be necessary to add a third thing, viz. the 
intelligible [or object of intellectual perception]. 
If, however, intellect, intelligence, and the intelli- — 
gible are one and the same thing, in consequence of 
becoming one, they will be indistinctly mingled 
with each other. But if they are distinguished, so 
that one of them is separate from the other, again, 
they will not be that supreme nature, the good. 
-Hence, it is requisite entirely to dismiss all other 
things in the contemplation of this most excellent 


* i.e. Being intelligible; for this is beyond intellect. Hence, 
Orpheus says of Phanes, who subsists at the extremity of the intel- 
ligible triad, that “he feeds in his heart, i. e. his mind, swift eyeless 
Love,” avopsparey unuy Epura. 

> In the original, s ovs re Gus re your; but immediately after re 
souv, it is necessary to add srs, conformably to the above transla- 
tion. And this is confirmed by the version of Ficinus, which is, 
“ Si ergo intelligentiæ nixus querit lumen.” 
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nature, which is not in want of any aid. For you 
diminish that nature which is not in want of any- 
thing by any addition which you make to it. To 
us, indeed, intelligence is beautiful, because soul 
requires the possession of intellect. It is also 
beautiful to intellect, because intelligence is the 
same thing with its existence, and causes it to be 
what it is. It is necessary, indeed, that intellect . 
should be conjoined with intelligence, and should 
always receive a conscious perception of itself, and 
that these two things in it should be one. If, how- 
ever, it was one thing alone, it would be sufficient 
to itself, nor would it be in want of receiving any- | 
thing else. For the mandate, ‘ Know thyself,” was 
delivered to those, who, on account. of the multitude 
which they possess*, find it requisite to enumerate 
themselves, and in order that by knowing .the 
number and quality of the things contained in their 
essence, they may perceive that they have not a 
knowledge of all things, or, indeed, of anything 
[which they ought to know], and who are igno- 
rant over what they ought to rule, and what is the 
characteristic of their nature. If, however, any- 
thing is present with the good, it is present with it 
in a way transcending knowledge and intelligence, 
and a cosensation of itself, since it has not any- 
thing different from itself. For it introduces no- 


3 This passage in the original is, u æ ro wAnbos savrov. But the 
sense requires that for savrey we should read savewy, conformably to 
the above translation. And this emendation is confirmed by the 
version of Ficinus. 
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thing into itself, but is sufficient to itself. Hence, 
neither is it good to itself, but to other things, For 
these are in want of it; but tke good is not in want 
of itself, since this would be ridiculous. For thus 
it would be indigent of itself. Neither, therefore, 
does it behold itself: for if it did, it would be re- 
quisite that there should be a certain thing, and 
this produced in it from the survey of itself. For 
all these consequences must be conceded to the 
natures posterior to it. It appears, also, that no- 
thing which is present with other things, is present 
with it, as neither is essence. Hence, neither is 
intellectual perception present with it, since with 
the existence of this there is essence, and at the 
same time both are the first intelligence, and this 
properly so denominated. On this account [ Plato 
says in the Parmenides, speaking of the one, | that 
neither language can describe, nor sense, nor sci- 
ence apprehend it, because nothing can be predi- 
cated of it as present with it*. (p. 733.) 


3 See a most beautiful confirmation of what is said by Plotinus. 
` in these extracts respecting the one or the good, in the Additional 
Notes to the 3rd volume of my Plato, from Damascius rsg: agyw 


ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


EXTRACTED FROM 


PORPHYRY’S AUXILIARIES TO THE PERCEP- 
TION OF INTELLIGIBLE NATURES, 


EVERYTHING which is situated somewhere, is there 
situated according to its own nature, and not pre- 
ternaturally. For body, therefore, which subsists 
in matter and bulk, to be somewhere, is to be in 
place. Hence, for the body of the world, which is 
material and has bulk, to be everywhere, is to be 
extended with interval, and to subsist in the place 
of interval. But a subsistence in place is not at all 
present with the intelligible world, nor, in short, 
with that which is immaterial, and essentially in- 
corporeal, because it is without bulk, and without 
interval; so that the ubiquity of an incorporeal 
nature is not local. Hence, neither will one part 
of it be here, but another there; for if this were 
the case, it would not be out of place, nor without 
interval; but wherever it is, the whole of it is there. 
Nor is it indeed in this, but not in another place; 
for thus it would be comprehended by one place, . 
but separated from another. Nor is it remote from 
this thing, but near to that; in the same manner 
as remoteness and nearness are asserted of things 
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which are adapted to be in place, according to the 
measures of intervals. Hence, the sensible is pre- 
sent, indeed, with the intelligible world, accord- 
ing to interval, but [a truly ] incorporeal nature is 
present with the world impartibly, and unaccom- 
panied by interval. The impartible, likewise, when 
it is in that which has interval, is wholly in every 
_ part of it, being one and the same in number [in 
every part of it]. That which is impartible, there- 
fore, and without multitude, becomes extended into 
magnitude, and multiplied, when intimately con- 
nected with that which is naturally multitudinous, 
and endued with magnitude; and thus the latter 
receives the former in such a way as it is adapted 
to receive it, and not such as the former truly is. 
But that which is partible and multitudinous, is 
received by that which is naturally impartible and 
without multitude, impartibly and non-multitudi- 
nously, and after this manner is present with it; 
i.e. the impartible is present impartibly, without 
plurality, and without a subsistence in place, con- 
formably to its own nature, with that which is par- 
tible, and which is naturally multitudinous, and > 
exists in place. But that which is partible, multi- 
plied, and in place, is present with the imparti- 
ble essence, partibly, multitudinously, and locally. 
Hence, it is necessary, in the survey of these na- 
tures, to preserve and not confound the peculiari- 
ties of each; or rather, we should not imagine or 
opine of that which is incorporeal, such properties 
as pertain to bodies, or anything of the like kind. 
I 
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For no one would ascribe to bodies the peculiari- 
ties of a genuinely incorporeal essence. For all of 
us are familiar with bodies; but the knowledge of. 
incorporeal natures is attainable by us with great 
difficulty; because, through not being able to be- 
hold them intuitively, we are involved in doubt 
about their nature, and this takes place as long as 
we are under the dominion of imagination. 

Thus, therefore, you should say, If that which 
is in place, is out of, or has departed from itself, 
through having proceeded into bulk, that which is 
intelligible is not in place, and is in itself, because 
it has not proceeded into corporeal extension. 
Hence, if the former is an image, the latter is an 
archetype. And the former, indeed, derives its 
being through the intelligible; but the latter sub- 
sists in [and through] itself. For every [physical] 
image is the image of intellect. It is also requisite 
that, calling to mind the peculiarities of both these, 
we should not wonder at the discrepance which 
takes place in their congress with each other; if, 
in short, it is proper on this occasion to use the 
word congress. For we are not now surveying the . 
congress of bodies, but of things which are entirely 
distinct from each other, according to peculiarity 
of hypostasis. Hence, also, this congress is dif- 
ferent from everything which is usually surveyed 
in things essentially the same. Neither, therefore, 
is it temperament, or mixture, or conjunction, or 
apposition, but subsists in a way different from all 
these; appearing, indeed, in all the mutual par- 
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ticipations of consubstantial natures, in whatever 
way this may be effected, but transcending every- 
thing that falls under the apprehension of sense. 
Hence, an intelligible essence is wholly present 
without interval, with all the parts of that which 
has interval, though they should happen to be in- 
finite in number. Nor is it present distributed into 
parts, giving a part to a part; nor, being multi- 
plied, does it multitudinously impart itself to mul- 
titude; but it is wholly present with the parts of 
that which is extended into bulk, and with each 
individual of the multitude, and all the bulk im- 
partibly, and without plurality, and as numerically 
one. But it pertains to those natures to enjoy it 
partibly, and in a distributed manner, whose power 
is dissipated into different parts. And to these it 
frequently happens, that through a defect of their 
own nature, they counterfeit an intelligible essence; 
so that doubts arise respecting that essence, which 
appears to have passed from its own nature into 
theirs. 

Truly existing being is neither great nor small, 
for magnitude and parvitude are properly the pe- 
culiarities of bulk. But. true being transcends both 
magnitude and parvitude; and is above the greatest, 
and above the least; and is numerically one and 
the same, though it is found to be simultaneously 
participated by everything that is greatest, and 
everything that is least. You must not, therefore, 
conceive of it as something which is greatest; as 
you will then be dubious how, being that which is 

12 
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greatest, it is present with the smallest masses, 
without being diminished or contracted. Nor must 
you conceive of it as something which is least; 
since you will thus again be dubious how, being 
that which is least, it is present with the greatest 
masses, without being multiplied or increased, or 
without receiving addition. But at one and the 
same time receiving into the greatest magnitude 
that which transcends the greatest bulk, and into 
the least magnitude that which transcends the 
least*, you will be able to conceive how the same 
thing, abiding in itself, may be simultaneously seen 
in any casual magnitude, and in infinite multitudes 
and corporeal masses. For according to its own 
peculiarity, it is present with the magnitude of the 
world impartibly and without magnitude. It also 
antecedes the bulk of the world, and comprehends 
every part of it, in its own impartibility; just as, 
vice versa, the world, by its multitude of parts, is 
multifariously present, as far as it is able with truly 
existing being, yet cannot comprehend it, neither 
with the whole of its bulk, nor the whole of its 
power; but meets with it in all its parts as that 


a In the original, war ro sxCsĜnxos rev psyioroy oyxor, tis TO ps- 
yistoy, KAI TOY sAaYIOTOY ts To LAaXICTOV, aua Aalwr, x.¢.A. This 
Holstenius most erroneously translates, ‘“ Verum id quod maxi- 
mam molem intervallo maximo, et minimam minimo excedit simul 
sumens, &c.”’ For a truly incorporeal nature, such as that of which 
Porphyry is now speaking, has nothing to do with interval, and, 
therefore, does not by interval surpass either the greatest or the least 
corporeal mass; but is received transcendently by the greatest and 
the least magnitude. ' 
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which is infinite, and cannot be passed beyond; 
and this both in other respects, and because truly 
existing being is entirely free from all corporeal 
extension. 

That which is greater in bulk, is less in power, 
when compared, not with things of a similar kind, 
but with those that are of a different species, or of 
a different essence. For bulk is, as it were, the 
departure of a thing from itself, and a division of 
power into the smallest parts. Hence, that which 
transcends in power, is foreign from all bulk. For 
power proceeding into itself, is filled with itself, 
and, by corroborating itself, obtains its proper 
strength; on which account, body proceeding into 
bulk through a diminution of power, is as much 
remote from truly incorporeal being, as that which 
truly exists is from being exhausted by‘bulk; for 
the latter abides in thé magnitude of the same 
power through an exemption from bulk. As, there- 
fore, truly existing being is, with reference to a 
corporeal mass, without magnitude and without 
bulk; thus, also, that which is corporeal is, with 
reference to truly existing being, imbecile and 
powerless. For that which ts greatest by magni- 
tude of power, is exempt from all bulk; so that 
the world existing everywhere, and, as it is said, 
meeting with real being which is truly everywhere, 
is not able to comprehend the magnitude of its 
power. It meets, however, with true being, which 
is not partibly present with it, but is present 
without magnitude, and without any definite limi- 
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tation. The presence, therefore, of truly existing 
being with the world, is not local but assimilative, 
so far as it is possible for bady to be assimilated to 
that which is incorporeal, and for that which is in- 
corporeal to be surveyed in a body assimilated to 
it. Hence, an incorporeal nature is not present 
with body, so far as it is not possible for that which 
is material to be assimilated to a perfectly imma- 
terial nature; and it is present, so far as a corpo- 
real can be assimilated to an incorporeal essence. 
Nevertheless, this is not effected through recep- 
tion; since, if it were, each would be corrupted. 
For the material, indeed, in receiving the imma- 
terial nature, would be corrupted through being 
changed into it; and the immaterial essence would 
become material. Assimilations, therefore, and 
_ participations of powers, and the deficiency of 
power, proceed into things which are thus dif- 
ferent in essence, from each other, into each other. 
The world, therefore, is very far from possess- 
ing the power of real being; and real being is 
very remote from the imbecility of a material na- 
ture. But that which subsists between these, as- 
similating and being assimilated, and conjoining 
the extremes to each other, becomes the cause of 
deception about the extremes, in consequence of 
applying, through the assimilation, the one to the 
other. 

Truly existing being is said to be many things, 
not by a subsistence in different places, nor in the 
measures of bulk, nor by coacervation, nor by the 
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circumscriptions or comprehensions* of divisible 
parts, but by a difference which is immaterial, 
without bulk, and without plurality, and which is 
divided according to multitude. Hence, also, it is 
one; not as one body, nor as in one place; nor 
as one bulk; nor as one which is many things ; 
because it is different so far as it is one, and its dif- 
ference is both divided and united. For its dif- 
ference is not externally acquired, nor adscititious, 
nor obtained through the participation of some- 
thing else, but it is many things from itself. For, 
remaining one, it energises with all energies, be- 
cause, through sameness, it constitutes all differ- 
ence; not being surveyed in the difference of one 
thing with respect to another, as is the case in bo- 
dies. For, on the contrary, in these unity subsists 
in difference; because diversity has in them a pre- 
cedaneous existence; but the unity which they 
contain is externally and adscititiously derived. 
For in truly existing being, indeed, unity and 
sameness precede; but difference is generated from 
this unity being energetic. Hence, true being is 
multiplied in impartibility ; but body is united in 
multitude and bulk. The former, also, is established 
in itself, subsisting in itself according to unity; but — 
the latter is never in itself, because it receives its hy- 
postasis in an extension of existence. ‘The former, 
therefore, is an all-energetic one; but the latter is 
an united multitude. fence, it is requisite to ex- 


a For anyir, here, I read xaraànyiciy, and Holstenius also 
has in this place comprehensionibus. 
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plore how the former is one and different; and, 
again, how the latter is multitude and one. Nor 
must we transfer the peculiarities of the one to 
those which pertain to the other. 

The ancients, wishing to exhibit to us the pecu- 
liarity of incorporeal being, so far as this can be 
effected by words, when they assert that it is one, 
immediately add, that it is likewise all things; by 
which they signified that it is not some one? of the 
things which are known by the senses. Since, how- 
ever, we suspect that this incorporeal one is dif- 
ferent from sensibles, in consequence of not per- 
ceiving this total one, which is all things according 
to one, in a sensible nature, and which is so be- 
cause this one is all things;—hence the ancients 
added, that z¢ zs one so far as one; in order that 
we might understand that what is all things in 
truly existing being, is something uncompounded, 
and that we might withdraw ourselves from the 
conception of a coacervation. When, likewise, 
they say that it is everywhete, they add, that it is 
nowhere. When, also, they assert that it is in all 
things, they add, that it is nowhere in everything. 
Thus, too, when they say, that it is in all things, 
and in every divisible nature which is adapted to 
receive it, they add, that it is a whole in a whole. 

a In the original, xabe ty zi rwv xar ccdnery cunyrwopsvwy; but 
it appears to me to be necessary, after xo, to insert the words oux 
seriy. For incorporeal being is not like some one of the things which 
are known by the senses, because no one of these is one, and, at the 


same time, all things. Holstenius did not perceive the neçessity of 
this emendation, as is evident from his version of the passage. 
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And, in short, they render it manifest to us through 
contrary peculiarities; at one and the same time 
assuming these, in order that we may exterminate, 
from the apprehension of it, the fictitious concep- 
‘tions which are derived from bodies, and which ob- 
scure the cognoscible peculiarities of real being. 
When you have assumed an eternal essence, 
infinite in itself according to power, and begin to 
perceive intellectually an hypostasis unwearied, un- 
tamed, and never-failing, but transcending in the 
most pure and genuine life, and full from itself; 
and which is likewise established in itself, satisfied 
with, and seeking nothing but itself;—to this es- 
sence, if you add a subsistence in place, or a rela- 
tion to a certain thing, at the same time that you 
[appear to] diminish it, by ascribing to it an indi- 
gence of place, or a relative condition of being, you 
do not [in reality] diminish this essence, but you 
separate yourself from the perception of it, by re- 
ceiving as a veil the phantasy which runs under 
your conjectural apprehension of it. For you can- 
not pass beyond, or stop, or render more perfect, 
or effect the least change in a thing of this kind, 
because it is impossible for it to be in the smallest 
degree deficient. For it is much more never-failing 
than any perpetually flowing fountain can be con- 
ceived to be. If, however, you are unable to keep 
pace with it, and to become assimilated to the in- 
telligible all, you should not investigate anything 
not pertaining to real being; or, if you do, you 
will deviate from the path that leads to it, and will 
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look to something else. But if you investigate 
nothing else, being established in yourself and your 
own essence, you will be assimilated to the intelli- 
gible universe, and will not adhere to anything 
posterior to it. Neither, therefore, should you 
say, I am of a great magnitude. For, omitting this 
greatness, you will became universal; though you 
were universal prior to this. But, together with 
the universal, something else was present with you, 
and you became less by the addition, because the 
addition was not from truly existing being. For to 
that you cannot add anything. When, therefore, 
anything is added from non-being, a place is af- 
forded to Poverty as an associate, accompanied by 
an indigence of all things. Hence, dismissing non- 
being, you will then become sufficient to yourself*. 
For he will not return properly to himself who 
does not dismiss things of a more vile and abject 
nature, and who opines himself to be something 
naturally small, and not to be such as he truly is. 
For thus he, at one and the same time, departs 
both from himself and from truly existing being. 
When, also, any one is present with that which is 
present in himself, then he is present with true 
being, which is everywhere. But when you with- 
draw from yourself, then, likewise, you recede from 
real being ;—of such great cqnsequence is it for a 
man to be present with that which is present with 


a Immediately after this something is wanting in the original, (as 
is evident from the asterisks,) which, as it appears to me, no con- 
jecture can appropriately supply. 
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himself, [ż. e. with his rational part,] and to be ab- 
sent from that which is external to him. 

If, however, true being is present with us, but 
non-being is absent, and real being is not present 
with us in conjunction with other things [of a nature 
foreign to it}, it does not accede in order that it may 
be present, but we depart from it when it is not pre- 
sent [with things of a different nature]. And why 
should this be considered as wonderful? For you 
when present are not absent from yourself; and yet 
you are not [wholly] present with yourself, though 
present. And you are both present with and absent 
from yourself when you survey other things, and 
omit to behold yourself. If, therefore, you are thus 
present, and yet not [in reality] present with your- 
self, and on this account are ignorant of yourself, 
and in a greater degree discover all things, though 
remote from your essence, than yourself, with which 
you are naturally present, why should you wonder 
if that which is present is remote from you who 
are remote from it, because you have become re- 
mote from yourself? For, by how much the more 
you are [truly] present with yourself, though it is 
present, and inseparably conjoined with you, by so 
much the more will you be present with real being, 
which is so essentially united to you, that it is as 
impossible for it to be divulsed from you, as for 
you to be separated from yourself. So that it is 
universally possible to know what is present with 
real being, and what is absent from it, though it is 
everywhere present, and, again, is also nowhere. 
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For those who are able to proceed into their own 
essence intellectually, and to obtain a knowledge 
of it, will, in the knowledge itself, and the science 
accompanying this knowledge, be able to recover or 
regain themselves, through the union of that which 
knows with that which is known. And with those 
who are present with themselves, truly existing 
being will also be present. But from such as 
abandon the proper being of themselves to other 
things,—from these, as they are absent from them- 
selves, true being will also be absent. If, however, 
we are naturally adapted to be established in the 
same essence, to be rich from ourselves, and not 
to descend to that which we are not; in so doing 
becoming in want of ourselves, and thus, again, as- 
sociating with Poverty, though Porus? (or Plenty] 
is present ;—and if we are cut off from real being, 
from which we are not separated either by place or 
essence, nor by anything else, through our conver- 
sion to non-being, we suffer as a just punishment of 
our abandonment of true being, a departure from, 
and ignorance of, ourselves. And, again, by a pro- 
per attention to, we recover ourselves, and become 
united to divinity. It is, therefore, rightly said, 
that the soul is confined in body as in a prison, 
and is there detained in chains like a fugitive 


a In the original, xæ: da rouray wads on wing curva, Rowse 
wapovres avtov; but for avrov I read sogov, as it appears to me that 
` Porphyry is here alluding to what is said by Diotima, in the Ban- 
quet of Plato, concerning the parents of Love, viz. that they are 
‘Poverty, and Porus, or Plenty. 
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slave*. We should, however, [earnestly] endea- 
vour to be liberated from our bonds. For, through 
being converted to these sensible objects, we desert 
ourselves, though we are of a divine origin, and are, 
as Empedocles says, 


Heaven’s exiles, straying from the orb of light. 


So that every depraved life is full of servitude; and 
on this account is without God and unjust, the spi- 
rit in it being full of impiety, and consequently of 
injustice. And thus, again, it is rightly said, that 
justice is to be found in the performance of that 
which is the province of him who performs it. The 
image, also, of true justice consists in distributing 
to each of those with whom we live, that which is 
due to the desert of each. 

That which possesses its existence in another 
[z. e. in something different from itself], and is not 
essentialised in itself, separably from another, if it 
should be converted to itself, in order to know itself, 
without that in which it is essentialised withdraw- 
ing itself from it, would be corrupted by this know- 
ledge, in consequence of separating itself from its 
essence. But that which is able to know itself 
without the subject in which it exists, and is able 
to withdraw itself from this subject, without the 
destruction of itself, cannot be essentialised in that, 
from which it is capable of converting itself to 


a See the Phedo of Plato. But something is here wanting in — 
the original, as is evident not only from the asterisks, but from the 
want of connexion in the words themselves. 
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itself, without being corrupted, and of knowing 
itself by its own energies. Hence, if sight, and 
every sensitive power, neither perceives itself, nor 
apprehends or preserves itself by separating itself 
from body; but intellect, when it separates itself 
from body, then especially perceives intellectually, 
is converted to itself, and is not corrupted ;—it is 
evident that the sensitive powers obtain the power 
[they possess by] energising through the body; 
but that intellect possesses its energies and its 
` essence not in body, but in itself. 

Incorporeal natures are properly denominated, 
and conceived to be what they are, according to a 
privation of body; just as, according to the ancients, 
matter, and the form which is in matter, and also 
natures and [physical] powers, are apprehended by 
an abstraction from matter. And after the same 
manner place, time, and the boundaries of things 
are apprehended. For all such things are deno- 
minated according to a privation of body. There 
are, likewise, other things which are said to be in- 
corporeal improperly, not according to a privation 
of body, but, in short, because they are not natu- 
rally adapted to generate body?. Hence those of 
the former signification subsist in bodies; but those 
of the second are perfectly separated from bodies, 


a i.e. They are not adapted to be the immediate causes of body, 
because they are perfectly separated from it. The original is, nòn 
3s n9 RAAR RATHLENETINGS ALYOLIVE RONMATH, 0V RATA ETIENEN CURA- 
Cos, nara 3s dws un wshunsvas yira cope. Holstenius, not under- — 
standing what is here said by Porphyry, translates the words xara - 
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and from those incorporeal natures which subsist 
about bodies. For bodies, indeed, are in place, 
and boundaries are in body. But intellect, and 
intellectual reason, neither subsist in place nor in 
body; nor proximately give existence to bodies, 
nor subsist together with bodies, or with those in- 
corporeal natures which are denominated accord- 
ing to a privation of bodies. Neither, therefore, if 
` a certain incorporeal vacuum should be conceived 
to exist, would it be possible for intellect to be in a 
vacuum. For a vacuum may be the recipient of 
body; but it is impossible that it should be the re- 
cipient of intellect, and afford a place for its energy. 
Since, however, the genus of an incorporeal nature 
appears to be twofold, one of these the followers of 
Zeno do not at all admit, but they adopt the other; 
and perceiving that the former is not such as the 
latter, they entirely subvert it, though they ought 
rather to conceive that it is of another genus, and 
not to fancy that, because it is not the latter, it has 
no existence. 


3s oAws un widunsvas yivay ewpaæ, “sed quod nullum omnino corpus 
generare possunt.’ For Porphyry, as is evident from what imme- 
diately follows, is here speaking of natures which are perfectly se- 
parated from bodies, and which are, therefore, not naturally adapted 
to be the immediate generators of them, not through any deficiency, 
but through transcendency of power, 


The two following Propositions also are added. 
from the Theological Elements of Proclus, as a 
further elucidation of what is said by Plotinus in the. 
preceding books respecting truly existing being. 


PROPOSITION 86. 


Everything which is ¢ruly being (ovrws ov) is in- 
finite, neither according to multitude, nor accord- 
ing to magnitude, but according to power alone. 

For every infinite, is either in discrete, or in 

continued quantity, or in power. But that which 
always is, is infinite, as having an inextinguishable 
life, a never-failing essence, and an undiminished 
energy. That which is eternally being, however, 
is neither infinite on account of magnitude,—for 
that which is truly being is without magnitude, 
for it is self-subsistent* ; since everything self-sub- 
sistent is impartible and simple,—nor is it infinite 
on account of multitude; for it has in the most 
eminent degree the form of the one, as being ar- 


a For everything which is truly existing being is of an intellec- 
tual nature, and is, therefore, converted to itself; and if this be the 
case, it is self-subsistent. For if it is converted to itself according 
to nature, it is perfect in the conversion to itself, and will possess 
essence from itself. For to everything, essential progression is from 
that to which conversion according to nature is directed. If, there- 
fore, it imparts well-being to itself, it will likewise undoubtedly 
impart being to itself, and will be the lord of its own hypostasis. 
Hence, that which is able to revert to itself, is self-subsistent. See 
Proclus’s Elements of Theology, Prop. 43. Hence, the rational 
soul is self-subsistent ; for it is naturally converted to itself. Those 
who have not been disciplined in the philosophy of Plato, will not 
be willing to admit that anything, except the first cause, is self-sub- 
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ranged most near, and being most allied to it. 
But it is infinite according to power. . Hence it is 
also impartible and infinite. And by how much 
the more it is one and impartible, by so much the 
more is it infinite. For the power which is di- 
vided becomes imbecile and finite, and powers 
which are entirely divided are in every respect 
finite. For ultimate powers, and which are most 
remote from the one, are in a certain respect finite 
on account of their distribution into parts. But 
first powers, on account of their impartibility, are 
infinite. For a separation into parts divulses and 
dissolves the power of everything. But impartibi- 
lity, compressing and contracting that which it 
contains, renders it never-failing, and undiminished 
in itself. 

Moreover, infinity according to magnitude, and 
also according to multitude, is entirely a privation 
and falling off from impartibility. For that which 
is finite is most near to the impartible; but the in- 


sistent. To such as these, it will be sufficient to reply with Pro- 
clus, that “either there is nothing self-subsistent, or the good (which 
is the same as the one,) is a thing of this kind, or the first things 
that subsist from the good. But if there is nothing self-subsistent, 
there will not, in reality, be in anything self-sufficiency (or an es- 
sence sufficient to itself). Nor will it be in the good, since being the 
one it is better than self-sufficiency. It is also the good itself, and 
not that which possesses the good. But if the good was self-subsistent, 
in consequence of itself producing itself, it will not be the one. For 
that which proceeds from the one, is not the one. And it would pro- 
ceed from itself, if it was self-subsistent ; so that the one would at 
the same time be one and not one. See Prop. 40. of the Theolo- 
gical Elements of Proclus. 
K 
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finite is most remote from it, entirely departing 
from the one. Hence that which is infinite accord- 
ing to power, is not infinite either according to 
multitude or magnitude, since infinite power sub- 
sists in conjunction with impartibility. But the 
infinite either in multitude or magnitude is most 
remote from the impartible. If, therefore, that 
which is truly being was infinite either in magni- 
tude or multitude, it would not possess infinite 
power. It does, however, possess infinite power ; 
and, therefore, is not infinite either according to 
multitude or according to magnitude. 


PROPOSITION 98. 


Every separate cause? is at one and the same 
time everywhere and nowhere. 

For by the communication of its own power it is 
everywhere; since this is a cause which replenishes 
the natures that are naturally adapted to partici- 
pate of it, rules over all secondary beings, and is 
present with all things by the prolific progressions 
of its illuminations. But by an essence unmingled 
with things in place, and by its exempt purity, it is 
nowhere. For if it is separate, it is established 
above all [subordinate] things. In a similar man- 
ner, also, it is in no one of the natures inferior to 
itself. For if it was alone everywhere, it would 
not, indeed, be prevented from being a cause, and 
from subsisting in all its participants. But it would 
not be prior to all of them in a separate manner. 


° And such is truly existing being. 
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If, also, it was nowhere, without being everywhere, 
it would not, indeed, be prevented from being prior 
to all things, and from being nothing pertaining to 
subordinate natures; but it would not be in all 
things, as causes -are naturally adapted to be in 
their effects by the abundant and unenvying com- 
munications of themselves. In order therefore that, 
existing as a cause, it may be in all things that are 
able to partake of it, and that, being separate in 
itself, it may be prior to all the natures that ‘are 
filled by it, it is everywhere, and at the same time 
nowhere. 

And it is not, indeed, partly everywhere and 
partly nowhere. For thus it would be divulsed 
and separate from itself, if one part of it was every- 
where in all things, but another was nowhere, and 
prior to all things. But the whole of it is every- 
where, and in a similar manner nowhere. For the 
things which are able to participate of it meet with 
the whole of it, and find the whole present with 
themselves, though at the same time it is wholly 
exempt from them. For the participant does not 
place the separate cause in itself, but participates 
of it as much as it is capable of receiving. Nor in 
the communication of itself does it become con- 
tracted by the multitude of the participations of it; 
for it is separate. Nor do its participants partici- 
pate of it defectively; for that which it imparts is 
everywhere. 


THE END. 


